











Q What do “crocodiles” do in our coal mines? 
The miners keep them as pets 
They help remove the coal 
They warn miners of bad air 


OOO 


A “Crocodiles” help remove coal. The modern automatic coal- 
loading machine, which miners sometimes call a “crocodile,” 
really looks like one. Broad “teeth,” revolving toward the 
center of the machine’s “mouth,” pick up the loose coal at 
the rate of six tons per minute. Machines like this make 
the miner’s job much easier and far more productive than 
in the past. 


Q Here is a scrambled list of bituminous coal’s best customers. 
Put them in proper order, with the biggest user first. 


RAILROADS 
RETAIL DEALERS 


COKE, GAS & CHEMICALS 
ELECTRIC POWER UTILITIES 


A in proper order, the list would read as follows: Coke, Gas 
& Chemicals (92,000,000 tons); Retail Dealers (90,000,000 
tons); Electric Power Utilities (81,000,000 tons); Railroads 
(72,000,000 tons). 





The questions 


FREE BOOKLETS 330%" 


four of many in 
our fascinating new booklet—King Coal Quiz.” Write 
for your free copy today! 














BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Say you saw it in the 











Q Bituminous coal leads all other fuels in the generation of elec- 


tricity. And nearly every year, Electric Power Companies get 
more electricity from one ton of coal than they did the year 
before. The upper bar shows how much electric power one ton 
of coal produced in 1914. On the lower bar, block in how much 
power you think that same ton produces today. 


A On the average, Electric Power Companies now generate over 
three times more power from each ton of coal than they did in 
1914. Recently, engineers have built even better generating plants 
which will produce over five times more power than the 1914 
average. 

Coal in the ground hasn’t changed during this time. But since 
1914, new preparation machinery has greatly improved the 
quality of coal. And during that same time, better coal-burning 
equipment has continually boosted coal’s power output. 





6, TONS 


Q if you were a miner, using today’s modern equipment, how 
much coal do you think you could get out in the average work- 
ing day? Check the proper pile. 


A Check the biggest pile: The American miner averaged 612 tons 
of coal per working day in 1949. By way of comparison, an 
American miner produces as much coal as six British miners. 
The chief reason for American leadership is modern machinery. 
Today in our underground bituminous mines, about 91% of the 
coal is mechanically cut, and about 60% is mechanically loaded. 
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Filmstrips 
and 


- 
Slidesets 
SVE 
Don't let your film library grow stale. Select 
new filmstrips and Slidesets regularly. The 
list below describes some of the latest titles 
now available. 


HISTORY 
The Story of Abraham Lincoln 


(In color) 
(35 frames) 





**Honest Abe's’’ rise from cabin to White House — 
his struggles and victories—his grief and happi- 
ness—all are vividly shown’‘in colorful illustrations 
(captioned) in this new S.V.E. filmstrip. 

No. A246-6, In color . . . $5.00 


The Story of George Washington 


(In color) 
(28 frames) 





A dramatic visual presentation on the life of ‘‘The 
Father of Our Country.'' Beautiful illustrations 
(captioned) show the early years of Washington, 
his private life, army life and as the first President. 

No. A246-5, In color . . . $5.00 


Shrines and Symbols 
of American Democracy 
(S.V.E. Color Slideset) 


10 beautiful color slides — Lincoln Memorial, 


Statue of Liberty, etc. — each shows a subject or . 


event closely associated with American History. 
No. VU3H, complete set with manual... . $5.00 


SAFETY AND FIRST AID 
The Basic First Aid Series 
(16 black and white — 3 in color) (Silent or sound) 


A new filmstrip series visualizes a complete first 

cid course suitable for all groups. Produced by 

Crawley Films for Canada's famed St, John's 
Ambulance Corps. 

No. A217S, Complete set (19 filmstrips) 

silent . . . manual $74.50 

No. A217RS, Complete set (19 filmstrips) 

sound—33'/3 R.P.M. $149.50 


These Untrained Tongues 
(In color) (50 frames, average) 


A new series of 3 filmstrips with manual on speech 
defects. A ‘‘must’’ for teachers, clinical workers 
and parents. Produced with Creative Graphics — 
U. of Denver. 

No. A157S, complete set with manual . . . $19.50 


To order the above materiol and for 
a complete listing of titles in The 
World's Largest Library of filmstrips 
and slidesets, see your Audio-Visual 
Dealer or write direct. 







Dept. SE2-19 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION INC. 
A Business Corporation 


1345 Diversey Parkwoy, Chicago, Illinois 











Make a Note of - 


Tressler and Shelmadine’s 


JUNIOR 
ENGLISH IN ACTION 
FIFTH EDITION 





for modern content, lively format 
sound training in fundamentals 
new orientation to school life 
down-to-earth explanations, 


exercises and drills 


D. C. HEATH 
and Company 


180 Varick Street New York 14 





























When good students ask about a good art school , 
you’re safe in recommending... 










For 125 years, the outstanding 


Scleal of ae nail P -actical Abts 


e@ Advertising Design @ Costume Design 
@ Illustration @ Crafts @ Fine Arts 
@ General Design @ Interior Decoration 
@ Teacher Education @ Rinehart School 
of Sculpture @ Special Courses 







Complete 
, Courses... 
(Day and Night) 


@ Teacher Education e@ Sculpture 
@ General Design @ Fine Arts @ Interior 
Decoration @ Costume Design @ Adver- 
tising Design @ Illustration 


Degree 
Courses... 











@ National Association of Schools of 
Design @ American Federation of Arts 
@ Eastern Arts Assoc. @ Maryland 
State Teachers Association 


Member... 





Every effort is made to aid in securing proper living quarters. 


The Maryland Institute 1300 Mt. Royal Ave., Baltimore 17, Md. 








JERRY DREW A GERM... 


We the pupils in Texas’s early-20th-century Pidcoke District School 
studied bacteria-life, it was easy for imaginative Jerry Snider to 
sketch his version of the mysterious cold germ ... to the understanding 
approval of his snuffling schoolmaster, who, between sneezes, assured 
the pupils ... “that bug makes me feel even worse than it looks!” 


EVEN today the exact size and shape of a cold germ is a mystery to 
science. There is, fortunately, no mystery about how to protect your- 
self from the financial ravages of colds, which annually cause losses of 


220,000,000 work days and 
more than $1,000,000.00 in 
wages! Just as Educators 
serves those who are chronic- 
ally susceptible to respira- 
tory ailments, so do we 
faithfully protect against the 
costs of thousands of other, 
more serious afflictions— 
briefly illustrated by the 
actual claims cases at right. 


EDUCATORS offers you the 
same protection, Many types 
of policies are available. All 
provide generous benefits... 
yeat ’round coverage (all 
leaves included) .. . hospital 
and surgical benefits if de- 
sired. No physical examina- 
tion is required. The cost 
.. 2? Less than 10¢ a day for 
weekly benefits of $25.00. 
Simply mail the coupon for 
full particulars. 


te 









43 CLAIMS IN 8 YEARS 


Since 1943 Miss L—'s 4 

vcators claim Payments ves 
$909.1 4, for disabilities includ- 
ing virus influenza, dysmenor- 
thea, measles, neuritis, sprained 
ankle, arthritis, bursitis sinus- 
itis, asthma, Pneumonia con- 
iunctivitis, ulcerated eye, ton- 
sillectomy, and nervous shock. 








$1419 To MRS, T— 


Since 1927 Mrs, T— 

ceived Educators ia ee 
@ sprained ankle, herniotomy, 
facial neuralgia, neurasthenia, 
sprained Sacro-iliac, pleurisy, 
arthritis, laryngitis, tonsillitis, 
sinusitis, 15 sieges of bronch- 


itis and flu, and 
migraine, — 16 attacks of 











. ee Educators Mutual Insurance Company 
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FREE % 
TO YOU 





Lancaster, Pa. 


Without any obligation, please send me—free of charge— 
an Educators Letter Opener, also full information on your 


Individual Protection [] Group Protection [] Have Rep- 


Attractive, handy LETTER 
OPENER with built-in 
magnifying gloss. Just 


the thing for your desk. Name ........... 


Moil the coupon for 
yours TODAY! 


resentative call [] 














January Cover 


Our artist, in designing the January 
cover, was mindful that January was 
the first month of the new year 195]. 
The approach to a design embracing 
this period was in terms of three ele- 
ments—the month of January, the year 
1951, and the membership of our As- 
sociation. 

While it may not be too obvious 
to the observer, the artist used for the 
motif a single snowflake greatly en- 
larged. We are familiar with the mes- 
sage in the quatrain about little drops 
of water, little grains of sand. Too in- 
frequently, perhaps, do we recognize 
that the snow-covered hills and the 
blankets of snow in the valley in like 
manner come from little flakes of snow. 


The cover, then, gives emphasis to 
the individual during 1951—the in- 
dividual as a member of our profes- 
sional organizations, as a teacher, as a 
personality in public relations, as a 
citizen in the world scene, in the slow, 
yet sure, development of human rights 
for man throughout the world. It is 
appropriate that a snowflake be this 
symbol because no two are alike, be- 
cause of its many-sidedness, because 
of its ability to penetrate and filter 
into the inaccessible places, and be- 
cause, finally, in the ultimate it re- 
creates for a time a new world. 


The articles in the JoURNAL this 
month are particularly appropriate in 
their relationship to the meaning of the 
cover. 


The new year, indeed, holds much of 
opportunity and responsibility for the 
individual member of our Association. 
It holds much, also, for the Associa- 
tion itself as individual members unite 
into group effort in committees, local 
branches of the PSEA, and affiliated as- 
sociations of the NEA or the WOTP. 


Our horizons are limited only as 
we fail to catch the vision of things 
that may be. 

May nineteen fifty-one be for each 
one of us a year of outstanding achieve- 
ment in our special interest and field 
of action. May it be, also, a year of 
enlarged professional service by the 
Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion. 
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YOU BE THE JUDGE! 


Before buying Income Protection, compare 






companies on the score card opposite— 







YOUR VERDICT WILL BE: 
NO other company can meet ALL these 







necessary qualifications as well as 
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WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 


The Pioneer in Teacher Group Insurance 







Executive Offices—Evanston, Illinois 






Pennsylvania Group Offices: 
Investment Bldg., Pittsburgh Perry Bldg., Philadelphia 
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BOOK COVERS 


INCREASE THE LIFE OF THE BOOKS 
UP TO THREE YEARS 





They are waterproof, weatherproof, wear resistant 











Order NOW and Save Your Books 


Samples free 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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FORTY-FIRST YEAR 


Summer 
Sesslons 


for teachers 


Again, Temple University 
offers a wide selection of 
graduate and undergraduate 
courses in its Summer Sessions 
... making the regular Univer- 
sity facilities available to 
teachers, school principals and 
superintendents. If you require 
courses for certification, or if 
you are a candidate for a 
degree, you will find that the 
Temple Summer Sessions are 
ideally suited to your needs. 
And apart from its educational 
advantages, the University— 
and the city of Philadelphia 
and environs—offer many cul- 
tural and recreational oppor- 
tunities. You'll enjoy spending 
a summer in Philadelphia. 
Pre-Sessions 
Registration June 1 
Sessions June 4 to June 22 
Regular Sessions 
Registration June 22 and 23 
Sessions June 25 to August 3 


Post-Sessions 
Registration August 3 and 4 
Sessions August 6 to August 24 


TEMPLE 
UNIVERSI 


Write for the Temple University Bulletin 
which lists the courses to be offered 
during the 1951 Summer Sessions. 
Address Office of the Registrar, Broad 
Street and Montgomery Avenue, Phila- 
delphia 22, Pa. 


























EUROPEAN TOUR— 
SEVEN COUNTRIES 


Personally escorted by 
Dr. C. A. V. Lyons 


Party leaves July 7th— 
returns Aug. 22nd 
Early reservations imperative 
Write NOW for particulars 


ANNE EGAN TRAVEL SERVICE 


Park Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
Everything in Travel—No Charge 
for Service 











In This Issue 


> Common sense and practical sug- 
gestions characterize the article by 
Otis A. Crosby which is one of the 
features of this issue. Read it and 
think! 


® The third of our series of articles 
on the United Nations deals with the 
work of the Human Rights Commis- 
sion. 


> What type of teacher do you think 
is best for our modern schools? Louis 
T. Benezet, president of Allegheny 
College, gives his answer. Do you 
agree with the characteristics he lists? 
What would you add? 


ad 
a 


> Just when the local branches need 
a lift for their programs, the Commit- 
tee on Public Relations comes along 
with suggestions on how to organize 
a Speakers’ Bureau—a sure way to 
get more interest and inspiration in 
those local branch programs. 


> Since the October issue paid trib- 
ute to members of the profession who 
retired this past year, we have received 
many additional tributes. Some of 
those are printed in this issue and 
others will be included as space per- 
mits in our remaining JOURNALS of 
the year. 


> With this issue we greet 1951 with 
the assurance that it will be a busy 
and profitable year. Keep posted by 
reading the advance notices of the 
meetings for the Association of Child- 
hood Educational International, the 
National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics, and the Atlantic City 
convention of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators. 





PSEA Headquarters Staff 
400 North Third St. Harrisburg, Pa. 
Harvey E. GAYMAN 
Executive Secretary and Editor 

Eucene P. BErTIN 
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A. Ciamr Moser Director of Research 
Raymonp C. WEBSTER Field Service 
Frep P. Hare, Jr. Public Relations 
Lewis F. ADLER Attorney 
M. ExizasetH MattHews' Associate Editor 
Marcaret E. HAssLer Office Manager 
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Solves Classroom Phonograph Problems} 





RCA Victor 
Model 45EY3 


SeeRCA VICTORS 
new PERSONAL 45 


only §F495° 


One look at RCA Victor’s newest “Victrola” 45 
phonograph and you'll agree Model 45EY3 has 
everything you have always wanted in a phono- 
graph for the classroom. 


RCA Victor Model 45EY3 weighs only 14 Ibs. 
A snug-fitting plastic handle in back of case 
makes it easy and convenient to carry from class- 
room to classroom. The cabinet, made of durable 
plastic in deep maroon, is 7" high; 1114" wide; 
1114" deep. 

Plays twelve 7-inch records at 45 rpm. . . up 
to one hour of music at the press of a button... 
with lid in either open or closed position. Easiest, 
surest operating automatic record changer ever 
designed. Outmodes, outplays, outperforms any 
other way of playing records. All changes of 
records are made from large center spindle. No 
posts or clamps to adjust. 


The “Golden Throat” Tone System provides 
brilliant, enjoyable listening with ample volume 
for the classroom. “45” records are break-resistant 
and low-priced. They are so handy to store—150 
records fit in one foot of an ordinary bookshelf. 


FREE Record Catalog 


The Music America Loves Best RECORD CATALOG, 
A 240-page catalog of the finest music performed by the 
world’s greatest artists on RCA Victor Records. 


*Price shown is suggested list price subject to change with- 
out notice and does not apply outside continental U.S.A, 





po--- 1 
| EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Dept. 133-A 

Radio Corporation of America 
| Camden, N. J. 


| Please send me: @ ah 
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0) Information on RCA Victor Model 4SEY3 | 
| 0 The Music America Loves Best Record Catalog | 
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Gor Today's Children 


TIEGS-ADAMS SOCIAL STUDIES SERIES 


An unusual series with an integrated plan for teaching 
social studies to the elementary grades. Begins with the 
home, school and community, and gradually expands to in- 
clude the whole world. Stresses planning and working to- 
gether. Gives guidance in democratic procedures. Handsome- 
ly illustrated in color. The completed series will cover 
Grades 1-9. 


Books V and VI are Ready! 


Your Country and Mine, V Your World and Mine, VI 


Integrates highlights of history and Brings the world close to the pupil. 
the economic and geographic character- He learns the geographic and historic 
istics of each region to tell about the backgrounds of Lastern Hemisphere 
United States and its Western Hemi- countries; sees how our ideals of democ- 
sphere neighbors. Vivid descriptions and racy originated in Europe. Most im- 
interesting short stories. portant—he gains in understanding of 

others. 


Good citizenship tomorrow is our job today! 
Let these books help you! 
Write for more information on the TIEGS-ADAMS SERIES. 
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COMPANY 
72 Fifth Ave. 
New York 11 
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I ntroducing 


Ted 





You'll be getting to know them soon in the first-grade program* of 


THE MACMILLAN READERS 


A new basal series for grades one to eight 
by ARTHUR I. GATES 


MIRIAM BLANTON HUBER FRANK SEELY SALISBURY CELESTE COMEGYS PEARDON 
MARY M. BARTLETT MAE KNIGHT CLARK ALTHEA BEERY 


HELEN CROSSEN 


a aren program is now available and the 
rest of the primary unit will be published this spring. 


We invite you to write for information. 


New York ¢ Chicago « Atlanta THE MA CMILLA N COM PA NY Boston « Dallas « one Francisco 
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The United Nations and the 
Struggle for Human fights 


PHILIP E. JACOB 


University of Pennsylvania 


N ONE simple clause, the Charter of 

the United Nations promises a 
world revolution in the status of the 
human person. It declares that the 
“United Nations shall promote .. . 
universal respect for, and observance 
of, human rights and fundamental 
freedoms for all without distinction as 
to race, sex, language, or religion.” 

For the first time, the worth of the 
individual has been acknowledged 
alongside the nation by the whole 
world community, and the struggle 
for the realization of his rights has 
become an _ international concern, 
rather than a matter purely within 
the discretion of each separate state. 
Of course, practice is far behind prin- 
ciple, and we are more conscious of 
violations of personal and civil liber- 
ties throughout the world today than 
we are of any marked improvement in 
recognition of the rights of the indi- 
vidual. 

Yet the Charter stands as a direct 
and unequivocal challenge to the total- 
itarian conception that the interests of 
the state shall predominate over the 
integrity of the human being, and as 
such marks a reversal of the trend in 
recent times to exalt the nation at the 
expense of the individual. Every gov- 
ernment must now reckon with a glob- 
al yardstick by which its conduct in 
regard to both its own citizens and 
others will be measured, and if found 
wanting, censured. 


Defining the International 
Rights of Man 


But what concretely is meant by 
“human rights and fundamental free- 
doms”? To answer this question, the 
United Nations has attempted to spell 
out an International Bill of Rights, 
as specific as possible, yet acceptable 
to sixty countries with different forms 
of government, constitutional histories, 
and legal systems. 

Two basic problems were confronted 
in this gigantic jig-saw puzzle. First, 
are human rights essentially civil and 
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@ “Only upon recognition of the supreme dignity of 
every human being can an orderly world community be 
built.” So concludes Doctor Jacob in his third and final 
article on the accomplishments of the United Nations. 


political, or are they also social and 
economic? 

Second, how far should the right of 
the individual be subject to restriction 
in the interest of the nation or the 
“society” ? 

The Universal Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights which was adopted unan- 
imously by the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly in 1948 as a “common 
standard of achievement for all peo- 
ples and all nations,” embraces both 
civil and social rights. On the one 
hand, it proclaims that, 

“Everyone has the right to life, lib- 
erty, and the security of person.” 

“No one shall be subjected to arbi- 
trary arrest, detention, or exile.” 

“Everyone is entitled in full equali- 
ty to a fair and public hearing by an 
independent and impartial tribu- 
Mey. 

“Everyone has the right to own 
property alone as well as in associa- 
tion with others.” 

“Everyone has the right to freedom 
of thought, conscience, and reli- 
ii...” 

“Everyone has the right to freedom 
of opinion and expression.” 

“Everyone has the right to take 
part in the government of his country, 
directly or through freely chosen rep- 
resentatives.” 

On the other hand, the Declaration 
sets forth with equal firmness such 
economic and social rights as the fol- 
lowing: 

“Everyone, as a member of society, 
has the right to social security. . . .” 

“Everyone has the right to work, to 
free choice of employment, to just and 
favorable conditions of work and to 
protection against unemployment. . . .” 

“Everyone who works has the right 
to just and favorable remuneration 
insuring for himself and his family 
an existence worthy of human digni- 
es 
“Everyone has the right to rest and 
leisure. . . .” 

“Everyone has the right to educa- 


tion. Education shall be free, at least 
in the elementary and fundamental, 
stages. . . . Education shall be directed 
to the full development of the human 
personality and to the strengthening 
of respect for human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms. It shall promote un- 
derstanding, tolerance, and friendship 
among all nations, racial, or religious 
groups, and shall further the activities 
of the United Nations for the main- 
tenance of peace.” 
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Here is recognition that in our con- 
temporary society, the rights of the in- 
dividual must be twofold. He must be 
accorded protection against arbitrary 
government; but he should also have 
the assurance of action by government 
to secure his elemental social needs. 

The Declaration acknowledges that 
these rights cannot be maintained in 
a vacuum, and that they must be sub- 
ject at some points to restriction in 
the interest of the community as a 
whole. But they must not be brushed 
aside arbitrarily on mere pretence of 
national or social necessity. “In the 
exercise of his rights and freedoms, 
everyone shall be subject only to such 
limitations as are determined by law 
solely for the purpose of securing due 
recognition and respect for the rights 
and freedoms of others and of meeting 
the just requirements of morality, pub- 
lic order, and the general welfare in a 
democratic society.” 

Of course, there is still plenty of 
room for interpreting these grounds 
for limitation in such a way as dras- 
tically to curtail individual freedom 
in practice. But the implication is that 
a burden of proof rests on the govern- 
ment to justify any restriction of the 
rights proclaimed. This is important 
because it establishes the principle 
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Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt of the United States holding a Declaration of Human Rights 
poster in English, Lake Success, New York. 


that a sovereign state is not free to act 
as it pleases even within its own juris- 
diction and in regard to its own na- 
tionals. 

However far we may be from estab- 
lishing a body with authority to apply 
the principle uniformly throughout the 
world, and prescribe in particular in- 
stances the conditions under which 
a state might limit individual rights, 
the fact that states acknowledge their 
responsibility to meet a standard of 
justice beyond their own immediate 
interests, is a real advance. 


Prospects for World Enforcement 
of Human Rights 


As is apparent to all, however, the 
United Nations has as yet been unable 
to provide effective enforcement of 
the rights it has proclaimed. To most 
of the two and a quarter billion peo- 
ple of the world, life is a tragic mock- 
ery of the noble aspirations of the 
Declaration. The lot of the Chinese 
peasant, the Egyptian falleen, the South 
African native, the Latin American 
peon, the Russian political prisoner 
demonstrates the contradiction be- 
tween principle and practice which is 
the present overwhelming challenge to 
United Nations action in the struggle 
for human rights. What chance is there 
to transform these rights from words 
into reality, in the face of jealous 
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nationalism, entrenched tyranny, deep 
poverty and seething prejudice, fear 
and intolerance? 

Somewhat gingerly, the United Na- 
tions is exploring three lines of im- 
plementation. It is trying to secure the 
commitment of national governments 
to provide protection for human rights 
through their own laws and judicial 
processes. This is the purpose of the 
proposed Covenant of Human Rights 
and the already adopted Convention 
on Genocide. The second approach 
has been for the General Assembly to 
consider cases of gross violation and 
bring to bear the force of world opin- 
ion upon offending countries. Finally, 
and to date most effective, has been 
the establishment of an international 
“trusteeship” system to supervise na- 
tional conduct in the administration 
of certain of the dependent territories 
of the world. 


What Rights Will Each 
Nation Protect? 


For two years, the United Nations 
Commission on Human Rights has 
been at work on a “Covenant,” which 
if approved by the General Assembly 
and ratificd by the various nations, 
would be a positive and binding obli- 
gation to guarantee by appropriate 
national laws specified rights for ev- 
eryone in their respective territories. 


The Covenant would in effect be a 
supreme law for those countries which 
accepted it, enforceable in their courts, 
in contrast to the Declaration which 
merely sets forth a goal and has no 
intended legal effect. 

Unfortunately, several obstacles have 
blocked the achievement of this end. 
Governments have been much less will. 
ing to pledge action than to subscribe 
to ideals. Consequently, they have 
whittled down the rights to be covered 
by the Covenant, and have insisted on 
leaving gaping loopholes which would 
virtually permit them to exercise their 
own independent discretion in apply- 
ing it within their countries. 

All the social and economic rights 
are left out. The right of a fair and 
public trial is limited (in the current 
draft of the Covenant) ; i.e., press and 
public may be excluded from the trial 
‘tin the interest of morals, order, and 
security.” This same reservation is ap- 
plied to a number of other essential 
rights. The Covenant, unlike the Dec- 
laration, contains no general right to 
nationality, which would mean that 
thousands and perhaps millions of per- 
sons would remain stateless, devoid 
of rights. No wonder that Assistar. 
Secretary-General Henri Laugier in a' 
statement unprecedentedly blunt and 
critical for an employe of the United 
Nations, recently declared that the 
Covenant was in danger of becoming 
limited, weak, mild, neutral, and “a 
disaster.” There are many who now 
feel that even if the Covenant is ulti- 
mately ratified by many states it will 
have little effect upon the enforcement 
of human rights. 

Better progress has been made in 
regard to the specific issue of “geno- 
cide”—the act of liquidating a racial, 
religious, national, or other social 
group. Spurred by world revulsion 
against the Nazi campaigns of exter- 
mination, the United Nations approved 
the Convention on Genocide, declaring 
this an international crime, and pro- 
viding for strict national action to 
prohibit and prevent any such design 
in the future. Yet even this simple and 
clear move to protect the most ele- 
mental of rights against barbarous 
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violation, waits for sufficient ratifica- 
tions by national governments—in- 
cluding that of the United States—be- 
fore it can have any assurance of 
worldwide enforcement. 

In America as elsewhere, the ghost 
of national sovereignty intrudes to 
scare off support for an international 
commitment to protect the rights of 
men. No one would dare suggest that 
genocide be tolerated in this country. 
But we hesitate to obligate ourselves 
before the rest of the world to prevent 
it. 

In this situation, it is all the more 
remarkable that recently a Court of 
Appeals in the State of California 
should have come out boldly and set 
aside the long-hallowed alien land law 
of that state as incompatible with the 
Charter of the United Nations and the 
Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. The Court held that the law 
discriminated against persons of Jap- 
anese nationality, preventing them 
from acquiring property. It insisted 
that this was clearly a denial of a basic 
human right specified in the Declara- 
tion and hence implied in the Charter, 
and that the United States was bound 
ty treat the Charter as its own supreme 
law. 

This decision has startled the Amer- 
ican legal world. If upheld on further 
appeal, it will open a new horizon in 


Vote on Chairman's (Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt) ruling that USSR resolution to 


the enforcement of human rights, set- 
ting a precedent for national courts 
to use a broad international standard, 
rather than such laws as might appear 
in the national statute books, in the 
determination of the scope of human 
rights as against national government- 
al authority. This would indeed mark 
the beginning of an era of greater 
assurance for the individual in the 
enjoyment of life, liberty, and securi- 
ty. We must not expect, however, that 
the courageous and farsighted stand 
of the California court will quickly 
gain an enthusiastic following through- 
out the world; it would too sharply 
infringe upon the engrained sovereign 
prerogatives of national states. 


Reprimand by the 
World Community 


At the moment, in most instances of 
violation of human rights, the United 
Nations can exercisé only the moral 
sanction of world condemnation and 
appeal to nations to respect their in- 
ternational obligations. This function 
it has already performed on numerous 
occasions. When Hungary, Bulgaria, 
and Rumania rejected the protests of 
the Western Allies against their prose- 
cution and trial of Cardinal Mindszen- 
ty and other religious leaders, the 
General Assembly discussed the prob- 
lem at length, and by a great majority, 








December 10, 1950, was proclaimed 
United Nations Human Rights Day by 
President Truman. His proclamation 
said that recognition of basic human 
rights and freedoms assumes “even 
greater importance today as _ the 
United Nations is engaged in its 
struggle against armed aggression.” 
The proclamation also declared that 
the United Nations Charter and the 
subsequent declaration of human 
rights proclaim “our belief in basic 
human rights and fundamental free- 
doms and in the dignity and worth of 
the human person.” 











(excepting, of course, the Soviet bloc), 
expressed grave concern over the 
charges. It called on the three coun- 
tries, even though they were not mem- 
bers of the United Nations, to honor 
the peace treaties in which they had 
pledged to respect human rights, and 
to permit international arbitration of 
the matter. 

In another case, the Economic and 
Social Council engaged in an intense 
debate over charges brought by the 
American Federation of Labor that 
ten to twelve million persons were be- 
ing kept at forced labor in the Soviet 
Union. In turn, certain Latin Amer- 
ican countries have been placed on the 
defensive in the Economic and Social 
Council by Soviet attacks on peonage. 
Claims and counter-claims of political 
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t Nationalist China representative is out of order. 


Ruling was upheld by twelve votes against two, at the first meeting of the sixth session of Commission. 
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oppression in both Western and East- 
ern countries have been aired. 

No tangible results appear to have 
been achieved by this procedure. For 
one thing, no means have been found 
to ascertain by impartial and objective 
investigation, the substance of the 
charges. Accused countries have blunt- 
ly refused to submit to any form of 
international inspection or on-the-spot 
inquiry in such matters and have in- 
sisted that their denials be accepted 
as conclusive. This has hamstrung 
both debate and action. 

Conscious that it had no method of 
making governments comply, the Unit- 
ed Nations has wisely avoided cate- 
gorical demands, but has instead fo- 
cussed world attention on the issue, 
hopeful that this would have some ef- 
fect in persuading governments volun- 
tarily to modify their conduct. Unfor- 
tunately, human rights in these cases 


7) rail 


have been so intimately connected with 
the central political and ideological 
conflicts within and between nations, 
that no country could afford to admit, 
even by implication, that it might be 
in the wrong. 

Nevertheless, there is real value in 
the fact that the United Nations has 
become a forum of appeal, before 
which any country must be prepared 
to defend its conduct in regard to hu- 
man rights and suffer the embarrass- 
ment of public opprobrium if it fails 
to present a convincing defense. The 
effectiveness of moral censure must be 
measured in the long-run, and the 
gradual building up of a record of 
international review of all charges in- 
volving the issue of human rights is a 
vital step forward toward a higher 
standard of national behavior in re- 
gard to the observance of personal 
rights and liberties. 


The International 
Trusteeship System 


The United Nations has scored its 
greatest gains in behalf of human 
rights through the trusteeship of de- 
pendent territories. Here, an effective 
system of international supervision of 
the conduct of national governments 
has at last been secured. It is so far 
limited to only a small portion of the 
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world, but its success marks out the 
road which should be followed as pub- 
lic pressure demands more adequate 
guarantees of human rights elsewhere. 
The United Nations assumes trustee- 
ship for territories which are not self- 
governing, when the countries con- 
trolling them agree to such an arrange- 
ment. To date, the only areas placed 
under trusteeship have been former 
German and Italian colonies which 
these countries lost as a result of the 
first and second World Wars. The ad- 
ministering authority of the trust ter- 
ritories pledges in a special agreement 
with the United Nations to promote 
the political, economic, social, and 
educational advancement of the in- 
habitants, to encourage their “pro- 
gressive development towards self-gov- 
ernment or independence,” and to 
safeguard their human rights and free- 
doms. But the crucially significant part 
of the system is careful supervision of 
the performance of these commitments 
by the United Nations through the 
Trusteeship Council (composed of 
equal numbers of administering and 
non-administering states), and ulti- 
mately by the General Assembly. 


The Council has three powers which 
enable it to function with effectiveness 
as a supervisory body. It receives and 
reviews annual reports from each of 
the administering authorities, covering 
over a hundred questions which it 
prescribes. It directly accepts and con- 
siders petitions from individuals or 
organizations within or outside the 
territory concerning conditions there- 
in. And periodically it sends visiting 
missions to the territories for on-the- 
spot investigation. In the end, it ap- 
proves or criticizes what has been done 
and makes recommendations to the 
governments for the improvement of 
their administration, reporting to the 
General Assembly the results achieved. 

The effect of this system has al- 
ready been notable in the four years 
since it went into operation. The cross- 
examination by the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil of reports by the administering 
authorities has been searching. The 
authorities have been called upon to 
explain why native workers were often 
paid less than persons from the gov- 
erning country doing equivalent work. 
Why were there so few teachers, in- 
adequate health services, and social 
discrimination in some of the terri- 
tories? How could the administering 
nation justify the limited legislative 


responsibility granted to the local pop. 
ulation? Wasn’t there a danger that 
the administration of the trust ter- 
ritories was becoming so integrated 
with the governing state, that it would 
prejudice the possibility of ultimate 
independence? Of course, these chal- 
lenges drew strong answers; and the 
Council has often found more to praise 
than to condemn. But each administer. 
ing authority is now fully aware that 
it must be prepared to account satis- 
factorily for its stewardship or be 
called promptly to task. 

The Council’s study of petitions has 
been equally important. Almost a thou- 
sand have come in—by letter, cable, 
or sometimes in person. A colorful 
event occurred when a_ chieftain of 
the Ewe tribe flew to Lake Success 
from his native abode in Togoland to 
plead before the Council for the uni- 
fication of his people whose territory 
had been split in two by the division 
between British and French admin- 
istered Togoland made after World 
War I. For the first time, the voice of 
the Ewe was directly heard by a re- 
sponsible world body. 

The same result has been achieved 
for many of the other dependent peo- 
ples. Each petition is-carefully exam- 
ined by the Council, discussed with the 
administering authority, and where 
advisable, made the basis of Council 


recommendations for action. In re- 
gard to the Ewe, for instance, the 
French and the British have agreed to 
take steps to eliminate trade and travel 
restrictions between the two areas so 
as to permit the tribesmen to re-estab- 
lish the unity of their society. This 
kind of outlet for the grievance of 
peoples subject to government from 
the outside not only assures a greater 
measure of human justice, but con- 
tributes to the stability and peace of 
the area. It makes the people feel that 
they have an appeal beyond the per- 
son of their governor of the state for 
whom he acts. 

The visiting missions clinch the su- 
pervisory role of the United Nations. 
While the visits must be made at times 
agreed upon with the administering 


See United Nations, page 213 
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The Type of Teacher Needed 
for the Modern School 


@ Dr. Benezet’s presentation of the modern teacher in 
an address before the Liberal Arts Association for the 
Advancement of Teaching in March brought requests 


for the printing of his ideas. 


HEN your president asked me 

last October to present this talk 
today I accepted with an enthusiasm 
that turned out to be a little naive. 
What I failed to realize at the time I 
was invited to speak was just how much 
has been written and said on this 
particular topic. 

With the help of a colleague I have 
gone through some eleven different 
references on the type of teachers 
needed for our schools today. I am 
aware that we didn’t even scratch the 
surface. All say practically the same 
thing and all leave nothing else to say. 
They agree that teachers should be 
wonderful people and that they should 
be able to teach very well. I heartily 
concur with these statements. If I were 
to stick entirely with my topic, then my 
address would end at this point. 

Seen in somewhat greater detail the 
eleven references I read on modern 
teacher qualities did in fact present a 
welter of different words about what 
makes a good teacher. It took a sort of 
on-the-spot factor analysis to reduce 
the different ways of saying things 
down to four or five agreed-upon traits. 
One may do violence to the author’s 
meaning in such a process, but I for 
one find it hard going to swallow whole 
a phrase like “teachers able to act in 
terms of reasoned values rather than 
patterned behavior.” What I think the 
man was trying to say is that a teacher 
should be able to use his brains rather 
than act mechanically. Applying this 
same kind of boiling-down tactics I 
arrived at a distillate something like 
this: 

1. Teachers should have brains. 

2. Teachers should have attractive personali- 
ties. 

3. Teachers should have a keen social con- 
science. 

4. Teachers of young people should have the 
ability to understand and teach young 
people. 

I found the last a bit circuitous; and 
unless someone objects, I suggest we 
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leave it lying quietly where it was 
dropped and see what, if anything, we 
can do about the other three. What 
concerns me is not so much the quali- 
ties as how the qualities may be found 
and how their possessors may be 
brought into the teaching field. This to 
me is the real problem. 


Brains 


Let us first consider the subject of 
brains. We might substantially agree 
that superior intelligence is the first 
order of business in describing the 
good teacher. Yet the field of educa- 
tion does not by and large attract the 
most intelligent college students. This 
then is the real start of our discussion. 
Why not? 

The most common argument ad- 
vanced is that low pay in the teaching 
profession drives away the more intel- 
ligent students to better-paying careers. 
This is undoubtedly true in the upper 
reaches of the professions. At the out- 
set it is less true at present. Now that 
job-hunting has again become a 
buyer’s market the college graduate 
who can step from the commencement 
line into what in many cases provides 
a $2400 starting salary is not doing 
too badly. Let us admit he probably 
will leave teaching if he keeps his eye 
on the dollar and if other factors do 
not intervene. Let us also agree that 
we must keep up the fight to boost the 
teaching pay scale. Yet, relatively 
speaking, I submit that there is now 
enough financial reward in the teach- 
ing profession to provide at least a 
talking point for interesting the 
superior college student, if someone in 
the college is ready and willing to 
talk the point with him at the right 
time. 

I do not mean that all exceptionally 
intelligent students should be sold on 
teaching. We now believe that intel- 
ligence is not a unitary quality. Some 
kinds of intelligence might actually 
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work against good teaching. For teach- 
ing, a high order of what might be 
called social intelligence is important. 
By social intelligence I mean the ability 
to perceive and interpret the behavior 
of others. We have lagged in the col- 
leges in our ability to measure and 
encourage social intelligence. If we can 
do a better job of discovering students 
with high social intelligence, we may 
put ourselves a good way ahead in 
singling out the kind of student who 
could and should be sold on teaching. 


Attractive Personality 


All the references I read agreed that 
a good teacher has an attractive per- 
sonality. Descriptions of this varied 
from such abstract terms as “a high 
factor of adaptability” to direct im- 
plications of sex appeal. Yet here again 
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we know that the personality-boys and 
girls of the campus are not found 
clustered in the pre-teaching field. Why 
is this? 

Students of strong personality do not 
flock to teaching because some teachers 
they remember in high school were as 
colorless personalities as any in their 
home town. I apologize here to the 
thousands of colorful and attractive 
teachers who resolutely stay in our 
schools. They have survived a stiff and 
steady battle against various kinds of 
frustration. 

Physical frustration may have been 
the least of these. I do happen to be- 
lieve that making it easier to employ 
married women as teachers will help 
our problem, from beginning to end. 
But any intelligent single teacher, man 
or woman, will tell you he has suf- 
fered in his life less from yearning for 
the opposite sex than from two other 
frustrations—lack of status and lack 
of personal freedom. These topics are 
too well known by this group to be 
labored here. 

Once again we have to break our 
way out of a circle; for we shall prob- 
ably have to develop a race of stronger 
and more determined personalities 
among our teachers, before the com- 
munities in which they must live and 
work will come to respect them as in- 
dividuals and grant them the freedom 
due a normal adult human being. We 
shall also have to combat the preju- 
dice among college girls that election 
of teaching as a career is a one-way 
ticket to spinsterhood. 


Social Conscience 


We probably have more chance of 
improving the social conscience of a 
good teacher in college than we do of 
improving intelligence or improving 
personality. Here too however there is 
a factor of selection. The social con- 
science of a person is at base no 
stronger than the social conscience of 
a family and the community from 
which he comes. 

Since it is a quality as desirable in 
any kind of citizen as in a teacher, may 
I suggest that we place social concern 
higher up in our general college ad- 
missions criteria? You will ask how 
in heaven’s name it can be measured. 
I know no answer beyond what can be 
given by a good college admissions 
officer who will give the time, effort, 
and insight to know his clientele. To 
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pick a student body of high potential 
social conscience the admissions officer 
must first reflect the attitude of his col- 
lege in seeking these qualities. Second, 
he must get to know the high school 
counselors and gain their real con- 
fidence. Third, he must be willing to 


declare openly that judgment of 
character does play a part in his college 
admission process. Fourth, he must 
have the wit and strength to practice 
what he preaches. 

If such a process yields any success 
in picking students sensitive to human 
welfare and its needs, there should be 
plenty of material on the campus from 
which to entice prospective good teach- 
ers who will eventually put this sensi- 
tivity to work. 

Admitting students to college who 
show the germ of social conscience is 
a step along the way. If we expect our 
students to take further steps along this 
way the college should travel with them. 
Whether we are training teachers or 
doctors or bond salesmen this factor 
of social conscience must be a living 
and breathing thing on the campus 
itself. The college which long permits, 
for instance, a campus code of social 
acceptance dependent upon money, 
superficial good looks, church prefer- 
ence, or racial strain, will have a poor 
time improving the social conscience 
of its student body. 


Imagination 


Compiling lists of what it takes to 
make a good teacher after a while be- 
comes a rather heady experience, as if 
one were trying to recreate mankind 
and turn out a better article. I even- 
tually succumbed to the fever. I even 
came up with a good teacher trait of 
my own which I did not find mentioned 
in any of the eleven references. I thus 
present it, of course, as the most im- 
portant of them all. This is the factor 
of imagination. Name me a good 
teacher who does not have the power 
of imagination and I will withdraw it 
as a key factor. 

Imagination is a subtle and rather 
unexplored human faculty. A friend 
of mine once heard John Dewey give 
his informal opinion that imagination 
was the least understood quality of the 
human mind. We know almost nothing 
about whence it comes or how it can be 
strengthened. I have seen two psycho- 
logical tests of imaginative power but 
neither has had much use. We know it 


has, something to do with the ability , 


to perceive and reproduce images. 

But there is more to it than this. 
With the ability to reproduce images 
must come in the true imaginative 
person the power to combine images 
into new forms. Sometimes too close a 
grasp of reality hampers this power 
while freedom from reality enhances it. 
Witness the wild imaginative powers 
of the child or indeed of the insane. 

But imagination properly controlled 
may spell the difference between the 
mediocre and the great teacher. 
Imagination enables him to project his 
mind into that of the child; to see his 
difficulties and, once more, to imagine 
a way to help the child master them. It 
enables him to make each class a vivid 
experience, and to lead his youngsters 
through the mysteries of our universe. 
Imagination almost always is a part of 
that man or woman we find ourselves 
calling “a real person.” 

Since we don’t know much about 
imagination we can only approach it 
obliquely. One thing we can do with 
our college students is to fill them with 
experience. If imagination does feed 
upon images, then surely it is up to us 
to provide our students with all the ex- 
periences we can muster in four years 
of college. We shall be doing a double 
service in this, because at the same 
time we build imaginative power we 
shall be combating another dread dis- 
ease among teachers—the disease of 
provincialism. 

It is perhaps a good thing for our 
problem of enriching future teachers 
that the college curriculum is cur- 
rently struggling manfully to change 
itself. Even the sultans of subject- 
matter now realize something new 
needs to be added. We have in college 
today nearly one-fifth of all college-age 
youth. The prescription is no longer a 
few rarefied specialities suitable for the 
intellectually elite, or for rich young 
men with plenty of time. The prescrip- 
tion is citizenship. 

The citizenship we must have today 
calls for an understanding of almost 
cosmic breadth. To meet this challenge 
the colleges are at last beginning to 
tear down the partitions between sub- 
ject cells, unwisely imported from Ger- 
many one hundred years ago. They are 
also making some progress towards 
using the contemporary world as a 


See Teacher, page 218 
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Those Are My People 


OTIS A. CROSBY 


ENJAMIN FRANKLIN, during his 
B years as a printing salesman, was 
once asked by a prospective customer, 
“Why should I advertise? After all, 
haven’t I been in business on this same 
corner for over forty years?” Frank- 
lin glanced out of the merchant’s win- 
dow at the church across the street, 
and then turned to his prospect and 
answered, “Why advertise? That 
church on the corner over there has 
been holding weekly services on the 
same site for more than eighty years 
and yet they continue to ring the bell 
every Sunday morning.” 

Edward L. Bernays, known general- 


‘ly as the father of public relations in 


America, has given careful thought to 
today’s status of education and has 
come up with an interesting analogy. 
Education, says Bernays, is like an 
iceberg in that at least eight-ninths of 
its bulk is below the surface and out 
of sight of those who by choice or by 
chance would view its magnitude. And 
then this genius of public relations 


- concludes that, “We have a major job 


to do in giving education greater vis- 
ibility.” 

It has been said, and with some 
propriety I am sure, that parents often- 
times judge the schools in terms of 
what is being done for their child. 
But that is not the total picture of 
those who assess the schools as good 
or bad. Professor Harry Woodford 
puts it this way: “Schools today rely 
too much upon the home and school 
visitation, PTA meetings, and other 
contacts with parents and not enough 
upon contacts with those who have no 
school interests of any sort.” Taking 
into consideration the great mass of 
school families in every community, 
it can be said that one-half of the adult 
population knows its public schools 
only by way of information they re- 
ceive on their tax bills and the day-to- 
day observations, for good or bad, 
that they make in a general way re- 
garding the behavior and perform- 
ance of the students. 
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© The senior administrative assistant of the Depart- 
ment of Information Service, Detroit Public Schools, 
presented real inspiration for the job of teaching to- 
gether with helpful suggestions on improved public rela- 
tions to the Southern Convention District, PSEA, Lancas- 


ter, October 27, 


Mass Private Opinion 


This brings us face to face with 
public opinion which in reality is mass 
private opinion. Public relations may 
be thought of as doing and saying 
things that will make people like you. 
It can very properly be referred to as 
the influencing of opinion in favor of 
an industry or institution or an ideal. 

Always the schools are concerned 
about what people think about us. 
There is something of the “rainy day” 
philosophy involved in this matter of 
public relations. To that end, we quite 
properly fight to build up a backlog 
of good will for the schools. Public 
understanding of the aims and ac- 
complishments of education usually 
means public approval and public ap- 
proval is the very foundation of good 
will. An institution such as the schools 
is a good bit like a person in that the 
spirit and performance is better where 
general approval is felt. 

Let’s take a quick look at the public 
relations of business. The techniques 
by which they have accumulated a 
mass of friends may suggest tech- 
niques by which we can accumulate 
public support. Keith McHugh, vice 
president of A T & T and a national 
leader in the field of public relations, 
reveals what is an important consider- 
ation of that company in connection 
with their building up a backlog of 
support of those they serve. Says Mc- 
Hugh, “Doing what people like every 
time you have a chance is the very 
foundation of public relations. Since 
any business knows that there are 
times when it cannot do what the pub- 
lic likes, it has all the more reason to 
do everything it can whenever it can.” 
That seems to be a good procedure 
which schools simply cannot ignore in 
their own public relations. 

I am not going to pry into your 
individual politics. I care not what 
they are, but do you remember by any 
chance those Fireside Chats of a few 
years ago? They were simple, folksy, 
friendly—and effective. Perhaps there 


1950. 


is a mild suggestion for us in develop- 
ing better relations. Our contact with 
the public can quite properly, and 
surely quite profitably, be simple, 
folksy, friendly. And it follows they 
will be effective. Looking at this busi- 
ness of our relations with the public, 
I am almost convinced that some of 
our public relations in the past haven’t 
been good enough even for yesterday. 

It is generally agreed that the great- 
est and ultimately the most effective 
common bond of understanding be- 
tween the home and the school is the 
teacher. The important media of the 
press, the radio, the church, service 
clubs, lodges, business organizations, 
industry, and labor must first under- 
stand the aims, program, and accom- 
plishments of the schools before they 
can properly interpret them to those 
they serve. Included in the important 
publics which your program must con- 
sider is the public who is before you 
all day, everyday, and is ultimately 
your most frequent and most severe 
critic as well as your most common 
and vocal boosters. Of course, I refer 
to the school children themselves. 


A Dividend Each Year 


Looking at this whole job of in- 
terpretation in the light of comment 
and criticism as it is voiced from time 
to time, it seems to me that we have 
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got an important job to do in helping 
our many publics rearrange their prej- 
udices. 

Paraphrasing a popular advertising 
slogan of the day, “Think first of the 
schools”: If we can, by our every act, 
somehow get across to the public that 
the schools are their benefactor and 
that they own the schools and rightly 
can expect a dividend each year on 
their investment, we will get their at- 
tention in a favorable way. 

Let’s take a quick look at the im- 
portance which business and industry 
place on the value of their publics 
thinking first of their product: 

The cigar counter in a popular hotel 
has an illuminated sign over the top 
reminding the customer, “If we fail 
to thank you, you get your purchase 
free.” 

It is not uncommon for restaurants 
to offer you free postcards with a pic- 
ture of the dining room and X mark- 
ing the table where you sat. But a 
popular eating house in Milwaukee 
offers you a postcard with the penny 
stamp already affixed in the hopes that 
you will expend your efforts to let 
your friends in on its goodness. 

A garage delivers your car to you 
with a postcard neatly tucked in the 
horn ring of the steering wheel asking 
you if the car was delivered on time 
and if the windshield was clean, and 
the steering wheel and the front seat 
free from grease or other dirt. 

Perhaps it is significant that each 
of these techniques: 

(a) Stresses personal benefit 

(b) None refers to costs—all seek 
good will. 

What does all this mean? It simply 
represents devices by which people 
hope to get your attention in a pleas- 
ant way and thereby cause you to re- 
member that institution or that service 
above all other institutions or all other 
services in your busy day. 


A Lot of Little Things 
Think first of the schools. What do 


we do to teach people to hesitate when 
they spend their money for things that 
will perchance serve them less con- 
structively than will education? What 
do we do to impress people favorably 
with the idea that their schools are 
doing a superb job with the material 
with which they have to work? Again, 
it is the little things. A four-colored 
poster in a streetcar I was riding last 
week included a picture of a handsome 
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young lifeguard teaching a dirty little 
urchin how to swim. Dozens of other 
children from obviously much better 
families were around but this young 
lifeguard chose this waif for some 
personal attention. The simple caption 
on the placard read, “Citizenship Is 
Doing a Lot of Little Things.” Just so, 
it can be said that school public re- 
lations is doing a lot of things the sum 
total of which comprises what the 
public thinks about its schools. 
Success of the public schools is 
most often measured by the people 
who own them in terms of little things. 
I have never known a teacher among 
our 8,200 in the Detroit schools to be 
even mildly censured for not knowing 
her subject matter. Rather, it is the 
little things—tardiness, failure to turn 
in reports on time, appearance of the 
room, lesson plans—these are the 
things that cause administrators to 
rate teachers as good or bad. Actually, 
it would represent a real mark of prog- 
ress were people to criticize their 
schools for their major errors. It is 
too bad such isn’t the case because 
then we all would hustle around and 
correct those errors without delay. 





But no, we are castigated for, oh, 
so many little things which we had 
scarcely thought of as being even pas- 
singly important. Papers sticking in 
the school shrubbery; a dirty, torn 
flag; a curt telephone greeting; failure 
to express regrets at Junior’s absence 
of two days; praise for Mrs. Brown’s 
daughter’s perfect spelling lesson and 
then, in the same period, only a luke- 
warm smile for Mrs. Smith’s little 
Willie who did equally well in spelling 
—for such do the public and the pu- 
pils, too, often remember us. 


A Few Specifics 


Specifically, how can teachers and 
other school people be most effective 
in “influencing opinion” in support 
of a really top-notch educational pro- 
gram? I am going to review very 
briefly a few specifics. Some of these 
will not be new. Others will be merely 


suggestive. I hope all of you will find 
some help. 

First, let’s make doubly sure that 
you know your publics, and, at the 
same time, see that somehow they 
know you. 

Second, have a thorough knowledge 
of the policies of your schools and be 
able and willing to interpret them 
whenever occasion arises. 

Third, do a good job of teaching — 
this has the highest priority. Remem- 
ber that what the child thinks of the 
teacher, the home invariably thinks of 
the school. A satisfied pupil means a 
satisfied parent and satisfied parents 
are very difficult to lead in attacks on 
the schools. A good school, staffed by 
ambitious, understanding teachers, is 
the framework for every successful 
program of school public relations. 
In fact, public relations will only tend 
to put a poor school system in even 
worse light because it lets more people 
in on a knowledge of just how bad 
the school really is. 

Fourth, know what your profession- 


al associates, your pupils, and especial-: 


ly the paying public think about their 
schools, not what you think they think. 
In other words, master the technique 
of opinion sampling and from time to 
time sample segments of your publics 
in order that you may have an exact 
evaluation of their minds as they per- 
tain to their schools. As the movie 
people would say, find out what the 
public wants and do more of it; find 
out what they don’t want and do less 
of it. 

Fifth, make sure everyone of your 
pupils visualizes real profits for him- 
self as the result of a good education. 
Every boy and girl should be an emis- 
sary of more and better educational 
opportunities. They should know spe- 
cifically just how their opportunities 
in life are being bettered as the result 
of a good education. It might be well. 
particularly in these times, to stress 
frequently the fact that access to truth 
is a luxury enjoyed only in the democ- 
racies. There are thousands waiting to 
acclaim the work and word of the 
schools once they are satisfied that the 
schools are teaching democracy. 

Sixth, give frequent evidence stress- 
ing your desire fully to acquaint the 
public with the story of their schools 
—their plans and their progress. A 
parent handbook, a teacher’s monthly 
letter of progress to the home, a speak- 
ers’ bureau planned to serve the pub- 
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lic at no cost, a form letter to parents 
of children about to enroll and to 
those with children new to the city— 
these are devices that impress the pub- 
lic with the fact that you are desirous 
of being helpful and that you have 
the child’s educational welfare upper- 
most in your mind. 

Seventh, seize upon every oppor- 
tunity to interpret the schools to all 
the citizenry alike. Demonstrate diffi- 
cult phrases of the instructional pro- 
gram at parents’ meetings. Let children 
participate. Do the same for extra- 
curricular activities. One school I 
know does an exceptionally good 
job of demonstrating the merits of 
each musical instrument and thereby 
helps parents visualize their own child 
in terms of a music education. 

Eighth, get parents into the schools 
and often. Make them feel at home. 
Dust off the welcome mat. Encourage 
their cooperation in planning an over- 
all descriptive booklet of the school 
for other parents. Establish a parent 
shelf in the school library with books 
stocked at the request of parents, 
teachers, and pupils. 

Ninth, a list of books suitable for 
Christmas or birthday gifts put into 
the hands of mothers, prepared in a 
conference of the school and public 
librarian, perhaps the English teacher 
and two or three parents, will be great- 
ly appreciated. A shoe and galosh ex- 
change in the lower grades helps give 
evidence of the school’s interest ini the 
child and the home. 

Tenth, contact the home with good 
news of the child before first card 
marking. Remember that no matter 
how mean or unreasonable, how dirty 
or ill-kempt, how ragged or unatten- 
tive or plain ornery a child may be, 
he is always somebody’s darling. 

Eleventh, see that your classroom 
has an honor roll for those who have 
improved their marks over those of 
the previous months. 

Twelfth, encourage lay participa- 
tion in your class and in your general 
school work. Of course, they may not 
actually take part, but the fact that 
they have been invited is flattering 
and places you in an admirable posi- 
tion in their minds. 

Thirteenth, do the right thing at 
the right time: a musical at Christmas, 
a leaflet on how we teach citizenship 
distributed at voting time, a letter or 
mimeographed page on how reading 
is taught in the first grade distributed 
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at a time when the public wants to 
know how we teach reading—such 
things, when properly timed, are 
doubly effective. 

In your every act, make it apparent 
that the objective of schools and of 
your class is the education of boys 
and girls. Give ample evidence of the 
specialist in child psychology that you 
are. No one in this city is as well pre- 
pared to understand the problems of 
children, and, therefore, be effectively 
helpful to the home as are you. 

People continue to judge the schools 
in terms of what is being done for 
their child. Regardless of what we 
may feel are the needs of today’s 
schools, we dare not ignore the fact 
that the major purpose of the public 
schools is the education of boys and 
girls. People will continue, and right- 
ly, to measure our success in terms of 
the performance of the finished prod- 
uct. I was somewhat annoyed a while 
ago when | read in a professional 
journal a statement by one who should 
know better. Wrote the professor: “We 
should bring the schools a vision of 
tomorrow.” Let’s change that and 
quick. “Let’s bring to tomorrow the 
vision of the schools”—that’s real 
public relations. 

Let me read you. a little note of 
only a few lines that a teacher I know 
of sent to the homes of the children 
represented in her class. It was a little 
thank-you note—the kind which costs 
so little yet means so much. It read: 


Dear Barbara’s Mother: 


I thank you for lending me your little 
child today. 
All the years of love and care and 
training 
Which you have given her stand her 
in good stead : 
In her work and in play. 
I send her home to you tonight, 
I hope a little stronger, 
A little taller, a little freer, 
A little nearer her goal. 
Lend her to me again tomorrow, I 
pray you. 
In my care of her, I shall show my 
gratitude. 
Sincerely yours, 
Barbara’s Teacher 


Now Barbara’s parents, so far as I 
know, were pretty much of the garden 
variety except for the fact that they 
were not only pleased by the note from 
Barbara’s teacher, but they felt moved 
to reply in kind. And so Barbara’s 


daddy and mother sat down and wrote 
an equally brief note to Barbara’s 
teacher. It read: 


Dear Teacher: 


We send our daughter back today. 
We trust her to your care. 

We hope she'll grow in work and play 
And gain some wisdom there. 

Your work begins—ours never ends. 
Together may we try 

To teach our child right ways to spend 
Her days as time goes by. 

We thank you for your faith in us, 
Our trust is in you, too. 

We'll try our best to do our part, 
Then send her on to you. 


Parents Dunlap and Dunlap 


P.S. And when at last you let her go 
Because she’s taught you all she 
knows, 
Please tell her to come back to 
me— 
We'd like her for our family tree. 





A New Day—A New Nation 


Parents, teachers, and all other good 
folks who comprise a community and 
accept the responsibility for tomorrow 
—you and I well know that what this 
country’s boys and girls will be they 
are now becoming. To them a good 
education will represent the difference 
between succéss or failure, between 
peace or conflict, between security or 
depravity. Education for the years 
ahead—what a tremendous responsi- 
bility—what a wonderful opportunity 
for all of us. 

Education is the promise of a new 
day and a new nation. It shines through 
the tiniest crevice in the darkest of 
clouds and illuminates the broad, ho- 
rizon below—all studded with the 
fruit of the land—happy, healthy, 
hungry boys and girls. 

In the words of that kindly old Mis- 
sissippi teacher: 


Those are my people—they’re your 
people, too. 
Those people are America. 
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© For better programs in Local Branches, the PSEA 


Committee on Public Relations suggests a Speakers’ 
Bureau. A member of the Committee explains the why 


and how of its building. 


Building a Speakers’ Bureau 


CHARLOTTE J. McCALL 
Beaver Falls 


OW THAT organization for the com- 
N ing year in the Local Branch is 
completed, the program chairman and 
his committee are faced with the prob- 
lem of obtaining good speakers for 
the ensuing meetings. Too often they 
are tempted to reach beyond the con- 
vention district for speakers when 
their own “locals” abound with ma- 
terial just waiting to be developed and 
utilized. 

To find what your branch can do, 
search the membership roll for those 
who can talk well and the subject on 
which they are most informed, and 
in which the organization is most in- 
terested. This “searching process” is 
not a matter for one or two persons. 
The president, with the vice president, 
and a corps of assistants chosen from 
building representatives, would make 
an excellent committee for a begin- 
ning. Add the public relations commit- 
tee to this group, since you will de- 
pend upon its members to sell the ideas 
to your group and others. This com- 
mittee should formulate policies, stand- 
ards, and determine the type of 
speeches most needed. 

Then list those whom you know to 
be “willing and able,” as well as those 
who volunteer. Next determine with- 
in the committee the individuals who 
are really able. This determining fac- 
tor is important. A “willing” speaker 
with little or no message can be a 
detriment rather than an asset to any 
cause. 

Many of the convention districts 
within the State have a group known 
as the President’s Club, which is made 
up of presidents of the area. The Con- 
vention District Presidents will be 
glad to bring before these members 
the matter of compiling “willing and 
able” speakers within their areas. 
These lists may be used on an ex- 
change basis when converted into an 
up and coming bureau. 
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Card File Needed 


It is wise to set up a card file on 
each prospective speaker giving a brief 
biographical sketch, his subject spe- 
cialties, his experience, and previously 
successful addresses. These records on 
the individual speaker are important. 
You will want to know when he is 
available, how far he will travel, the 
cost involved, and whether he will go 
before the group for his expenses or 
whether he expects remuneration. Neg- 
lect in this latter matter may prove 
embarrassing both to the bureau and 
the speaker. Have this well understood 
both with the committee and the spon- 
sor. Many branches, realizing the 
benefits received far exceed the cost, 
are willing to pay for a speaker. It 
shall be the duty of the committee to 
see that the speaker has no unneces- 
sary personal expense. 

Avoid red tape! Do not let the 
mechanics of the organization become 
too involved. Use simple “bookkeep- 
ing.” If you find you have allowed 
the set up to become too complicated, 
abolish that method of procedure im- 
mediately and start over. 

Do not be afraid to venture out of 
the profession for speakers. Many lay- 
men and professional men are eager 
for the opportunity to champion the 
cause of the child, the school, and the 
teacher. Church leaders are often will- 
ing to cooperate with the speaking 
program. Leaders of both labor and 
management are sometimes able to do 
a public relations feat that no one else 
can do. A wise committee will not ig- 
nore any possible source of speaking 
personnel. Women’s clubs and service 
club leaders, for example, are rich 
reservoirs of capable speakers. 


Types of Speeches 

Now there are many types of 
speeches that you may wish to have 
developed. The inspirational message 














HWM 


is essential to the morale of all of us. 
Who is better suited to make this ap- 
proach than the teacher, principal, or 
college president, who has been very 
happy in many years of service, who 
has seen “isms” come and go and 
come again, who has suffered with and 
for the youth of several generations, 
and yet is able to bring stimulation 
and encouragement to those with less 
experience or fagging energies? Seek 
out this kindly soul carefully. The in- 
spirational speech and speaker must 
be sincere. He should speak for him- 
self and not for an organized pressure 
group. 

If your problem is one of organiza- 
tion, whether on the local level or in 
classroom procedure, there are busi- 
nessmen who will gladly assist in this 
measure; prominent classroom teach- 
ers who have specialities will gladly 
cooperate with the latter. Don’t be 
timid about asking these specialists 
for help. Frequently, the bigger a man 
or woman is in his field, the more will- 
ing he is to help his associates. 

The members of state committees, 
lawyers, and members of local boards 
of education will cooperate on sub- 
jects dealing with finance, business, 
and legislation. These subjects are 
vitally important to teachers and laity. 

There are times when your branch 
wishes to get away from “problems 
and issues.” This is the time to bring 
in the world traveler with a message 
of far-away places. Almost every fac- 
ulty has access to teachers who have 
been abroad recently, or who have 
studied in an unusual school, or who 
have examined minutely the workings 
of a new system. These teachers are 


See Speakers’ Bureau, page 211 
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INTERESTS 


The President's Corner 


Not long after our 1949 annual 
convention, someone asked me what it 
felt like to be President of the PSEA 
and I replied that it was a very won- 
derful feeling. However, at that time 
I couldn’t fully appreciate just how 
wonderful it was. As I have traveled 
over Pennsylvania and attended meet- 
ings in every corner of the State, I 
have been thrilled with the people | 
have met. Memories of the cordial 
greetings with which you have wel- 
comed me, of the pleasant informality 
you have displayed which made me 
feel utterly and completely at home 
wherever I went, and of the many de- 
lightful friendships which I have 
formed will be a constant source of 
joy and will warm my heart as long as 
I live. 

I have been thrilled, too, with the 
things I have seen going on with and 
for children. Would that there were 
more opportunities for teachers to 
visit in districts other than their own. 
Not that conditions everywhere through- 
out the State are all we wish they might 
be; far from it. But when we see what 
fine things are being done with limited 
facilities and realize how much more 
could be accomplished with better 
equipment, it provides an impelling 
incentive to continue working with 
renewed vigor for equalization of edu- 
cational opportunities at an ever 
higher level. 

We begin the new year with a good 
legislative program which, when en- 
acted, will further improve the status 
of the teaching profession. We have a 
good professional program which will 
help us improve our services to chil- 
dren. We have an exciting, if at times 
frightening, world in which to live and 
work. The late Chief Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes once wrote, 

“Life is action and passion. I think 
it is required of a man that he share 
the action and passion of his time at 
the peril of being judged not to have 
lived.” 

As we face the challenges of the 
second half of the twentieth century, 
let us do it with heads up, hearts full 
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of courage, minds with a passion for 
knowledge and understanding, and a 
determination to live and teach ac- 
tively and passionately. The hope of 
the future lies in what goes on in our 
classrooms. Make no mistake about it 
—although wise, sympathetic, dynamic, 
and progressive administrative leader- 
ship is essential in creating the kind 
of atmosphere in which teachers can 
do their best work, the real job is 
done in the direct work with children 
in the classrooms. Occasionally I have 
heard teachers say almost apologet- 
ically, “I’m just a classroom teacher,” 
and such a statement always makes me 
writhe. True, I often wish I were a 
much better teacher than I am, but 
never do I feel apologetic about my 
choice of a career and never do I feel 
that there is any more important work 
in the world than teaching. 

In this last of the informal monthly 
messages I have had the pleasure of 
writing to you during the past year, | 
would like to commend to you the fol- 
lowing quotation from William Lyon 


Phelps: 


I Love to Teach 


“I do not know that I could make 
entirely clear to an outsider the 
pleasure I have in teaching. I had 
rather earn my living by teaching than 
in any other way. In my mind, teach- 
ing is not merely a lifework, a pro- 
fession, an occupation, a struggle: it is 
a passion. I love to teach. I love to 
teach as a painter loves to paint, as a 
musician loves to play, as a singer 
loves to sing, as a strong man rejoices 
to run a race. Teaching is an art—an 
art so great and so difficult to master 
that a man or a woman can spend a 
long life at it, without realizing much 
more than his limitations and mistakes 
and his distances from the ideal. There 
never has been in the world’s history 
a period when it was more worthwhile 
to be a teacher than in the twentieth 
century; for there was never an age 
when such vast multitudes were eager 
for an education or when the necessity 
of a liberal education was so generally 
recognized.” 

To you all, for the many delightful 


courtesies you have extended to me 
personally; for your help and coopera- 
tion, both at the State and local levels, 
in promoting the professional activi- 
ties of our Association; and for your 
unselfish service and devotion in your 
work with children, may I extend a 
very warm, friendly, and _ sincere 
“Thank you.”—IsaBEL EpLey, Presi- 
dent, PSEA, Pittsburgh 





Suggested Program of 
Action for Local Branches 
During February 


1. Have State delegate(s) inter- 
pret to membership at Local 
Branch meeting the deliber- 
ations of the 1950 State Con- 
vention from the summariza- 
tion article in the February 
issue of the Pennsylvania 
School Journal. 


2. Re-emphasize the goals to be 
achieved during the remain- 
der of this school year by the 
Local Branch through its 
functioning committees. 


3. The following committees 
should be functioning in 
“high gear” at this time: 

a. local legislative 
salary 

teacher welfare 

public relations 

in-service training 

f. social 


pans 


4. Entertain your Congressman 
and members of the General 
Assembly. 


5. Keep membership constantly 
informed on progress of 
PSEA legislative program. 


6. Plan to elect 1951-52 offi- 
cers this spring. 


7. Each Local Branch should 
plan now to be represented 
at the Local Branch Lead- 
ers’ Workshop scheduled for 
the week of August 20 at 
Penn Hall, Chambersburg, 
Pennsylvania. 


8. Continue Defense Fund cam- 
paign. 
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THE 1951 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


Under our constitution, the 1951 
Executive Council will consist of the 
following: 


I. OFFICERS 
1. The President 
2. The Vice President 
3. The State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction 


Il. DEPARTMENT PRESIDENTS 

1. Administration 

2. Classroom Teachers 
a. President of Department 
b. Representative of Depart- 

ment 

3. Higher Education 

4, Practical Arts and Vocational 
Education 

5. Supervision and Curriculum 


III. REPRESENTATIVES OF THE 
NINE CONVENTION DIS. 
TRICTS 


1. Central—Lawrence FE. Mc- 
Knight, Williamsport, admin- 
istrator, two years 

2. Central-Western—Joseph W. 
Sandy, Jr., Lilly, classroom 
teacher, one year 

3. Eastern—Edwin D. Clauss, 
Allentown, classroom teacher, 
two years 

4. Midwestern—E. Vernece Sae- 
ger, Sharon, classroom teach- 
er, one year 

5. Northeastern—Ruth E. Krapf, 
Hazleton, classroom teacher, 
one year 

6. Northwestern—D. V. Skala, 
Lawrence Park, Erie, admin- 
istrator, one year 

7. Southeastern—Floyd H. Kil- 
mer, Bucks County, classroom 
teacher, one year 

8. Southern—Mrs. Carolyn K. 
Morton, York, classroom 
teacher, two years 

9. Western—Jay Neff, West- 
moreland County, classroom 
teacher, one year; A. Nelson 
Addleman, Allegheny County, 
administrator, two years 


CeparR Crest CoLiece, Allentown, 
announces four $1800 scholarships 
and six $900 scholarships to outstand- 
ing students entering the college in 
September of 1951. For application 
blanks, which should be sent in by 
April 16, 1951, write to the director of 
admissions at Cedar Crest College. 
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PSPA Awards Gold Pins 
at Annual Banquet 


In recognition of their outstanding 
contribution to school journalism in 
Pennsylvania and their service to the 
Pennsylvania School Press Associa- 
tion, three former members of its 
executive board received a newly es- 
tablished award during the annual 
PSPA convention at Allentown, No- 
vember 10 and 11. 

Selection was made of those chosen 
for the awards by vote of the past 
presidents of PSPA. The first recip- 
ients were Lambert Greenawalt, Wil- 
liam Penn Senior High School, York; 
M. Elizabeth Matthews, associate ed- 
itor of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
JourNnaAL; and Charles F. Troxell, 


Frankford High School, Philadelphia. 


ee 29 
= 








» N. EUGENE SHOEMAKER, past president of 
the PSEA, Red Lion, spent the Christmas holi- 
days in Cuba as a guest of the Republic. The 
Republic of Cuba, wanting to show its appre- 
ciation to the United States, entertained one 
teacher from each state. From a list of names 
submitted by the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Mr. Shoemaker was chosen. As a token 
of appreciation to Cuba, Mr. Shoemaker took 
as a gift a gavel made of Cuban mahogany 
and Pennsylvania maple. 


Publications of Interest 


Two publications of interest to our 
readers came across the editor’s desk 
recently. The charter member number 
of the quarterly of the National Re- 
tired Teachers Association is No. 4 
of Volume 1. This publication is is- 
sued from 941 Rosemount Road, Glen- 
dale 7, California. The dues of this 
association are $1 a year, of which 
over 50 per cent is spent for publica- 
tion of this quarterly. 

Another publication of note is the 
fall, 1950, issue of the Delta Kappa 


Gamma Bulletin. 





Dear Miss North, 


Mary, I can’t go through it again. 
Our Institute this fall was centered 
around the new curriculum bulletins 
and all the speakers were talking In- 
tegrated Curriculum. I spent the early 
1930's sitting up nights trying to fit 
Division of Fractions into a unit on 
Viking Boats—and I lack the moral 
fiber to try it in the 1950's. Are we 
off on that merry-go-round for an- 
other ride? 

Despondently, 


Ann Oldtimer 


Dear Ann, 


I would be “despondently” with 
you if I thought we were. As I re- 
member my worry it was trying to 
get Parts of Speech into a unit on 
Pioneer Life. And that was a ride that 
ended where it began—in confusion. 
Fortunately for us, and for our pupils 
too, in the last twenty years “integrat- 
ed curriculum” has come to mean 
something sounder than an education- 
al one-dish meal. 

This is what I think it means today. 
To solve problems, and answer ques- 
tions, and enrich meaning we need to 
draw on many subject fields. To do 
that there must be flexibility in the 
daily time schedules, the courses of 
study, the organization of the schools, 
and most important of all in the minds 
of the teachers. 

But right along with that comes the 
realization that there are certain skills 
and knowledges that we want to teach 
directly so that boys and girls will 
have them ready for use when they are 
needed. Those we can teach independ- 
ently, with no apologies for their not 
being a part of a unit. It was trying to 
put everything we did into one setting 
that gave us those early headaches, 
wasn’t it? 

It seems to me that integrated cur- 
riculum isn’t a scheme for teaching so 
much as it is a way of thinking about 
the learning that takes place under our 
direction. It should result in individ- 
ualized classrooms—and who says we 
don’t need those? Not I. 


Moy Povk 
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Left to right: W. P. Harley, Mrs. Harley, Charles B. Derick, Mrs. Derick, William J. Angle, 
Mrs. Angle. 


Shippensburg Educator Retires 


Charles B. Derick, who retired Sep- 
tember 1 after serving as Shippens- 
burg High School principal for 33 
years and as a Latin teacher three 
years prior to that time, was guest of 
honor in September at a dinner party 
given by the Teachers’ Club of the 
local schools. 

In behalf of the faculty, William J. 


Angle, president and toastmaster for 





Coraopolis Honors 


Two Teachers 


Coraopolis teachers honored two of 
their staff who retired after long years 
of service in the system. Minnie Mer- 
cer, who has been an elementary teach- 
er in Coraopolis for 35 years, is re- 
tiring after 40 years of service in the 
public schools of Pennsylvania. Mrs. 
Catherine Harper McCutcheon, who 
has taught in both the elementary and 
secondary fields, is retiring after 35 
years, 32 of them in Coraopolis. Both 
teachers were honored and presented 
gifts by their school associates. 





Jane Williams of Christiana, who served 

for half a century as a public school 

teacher, retired this year. She taught for 

33 years in the Christiana schools where 

she was known affectionately as “Miss 
Jane.” 
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the occasion, presented Mr. Derick 
with an engraved watch as a memento 
of their pleasant associations with him 
through the many years. An artistical- 
ly designed scroll bearing the signa- 
tures of the teachers was presented 
to Mr. Derick by Richard Stover, a 
member of the class of 1945. Mr. 
Stover had personally hand-engraved 
the scroll. 





» DAVID H. DELL retired at the close of the 
school year 1949-50 after fifty years of suc- 
cessful service as a teacher in the one-room 
schools of Huntingdon County. He taught 47 
of the 50 years in Cass Township; the other 
three years he taught in Union Township, a 
neighboring district. 

Huntingdon County teachers honored Mr. 
Dell at a testimonial dinner at the close of 
the school year. 


Information for Exchange 
Teachers Ready 


A bulletin, “Teachers Abroad,” pub- 
lished by the Office of Education gives 
details of the “Exchange Program 
with the United Kingdom.” Teachers 
who are interested in an exchange po- 
sition should write for “Teachers 
Abroad,” bulletin No. 10, Office of 
Education, Federal Security Agency, 
Washington, D. C. Price of the bulle- 


tin is 20 cents. 


Clearfield County Holds 
Teacher Testimonial 


Two hundred thirty-nine teachers 
and friends of B. C. High, former as- 
sistant superintendent of Clearfield 
County schools, gathered at a dinner 
in his honor last fall. Among those 
present were former grade school, 
high school, and normal school stu- 
dents. 

Along with Mr. High, the following 
teachers were retired: Mrs. Vida Cor- 
nely, Mrs. Almah Kauffman, Hattie 
Johnson Miller, Minnie McArdle, Mrs. 
Rhoda Daugherty, Mrs. E. Pearl 
Fisher, Janet Kellner, Clair Ross, Paul 
Robison, and W. P. Trostle, former 
county superintendent. 


Speakers’ Bureau - from page 208 


able to bring a stimulating and enter- 
taining message. 

If you cannot find a member well 
versed in the subject that seems im- 
portant to you, organize a study group 
and before you are aware of it, you 
have a qualified speaker. Possibly no 
subject lends itself to this type of en- 
deavor more readily than that of re- 
tirement and welfare. It isn’t always 
necessary to have speakers at hand. 
Prepare them! 


This Takes Time 


Now a word of caution to the build- 
ers of this bureau as well as to the 
speakers themselves. Rome, we are 
told, was not built in a day. Your 
most effective bureau will not be per- 
fected the first month or even the first 
year of its existence. You will choose 
personnel and discard material, ex- 
clude and add speakers in the course 
of this exploratory period. 

And don’t forget, speakers need en- 
couragement. If they have done a good 
job before your group, tell them so. 
Remember they will be, for the most 
part, teachers, too—very human in- 
dividuals. They are apt to have “but- 
terflies” many times. Your encourage- 
ment will mean better and more able 
speakers. 

Don’t be afraid to try building a 
Speakers’ Bureau. It certainly won’t 
be child’s play, but it will not be as 
complicated as it may appear at first 
glance. Its values are legion. 

“A speakers’ bureau, when func- 
tioning, is a coordinating clearing- 
house promoting efficient exercise of 
good public relations.” 
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65 Group Discus- 
sions Scheduled for 


AASA 


Superintendents attending the At- 
lantic City convention of the American 
Association of School Administrators, 
February 17-22, will have a chance to 
get down to brass tacks in lively dis- 
cussions of the problems they are fac- 
ing. Small group discussions totaling 
65 are planned to interest the small 
town and district superintendents as 
well as city school administrators. 

The curriculum, the superintendency, 
buildings, conservation, and unfinished 
business are prominent in the wide 
range of topics selected by President 
Warren Travis White, Dallas, Texas. 


AASA Goes Regional in 1952 


The executive committee of AASA 
voted at its meeting in Washington, 
September 29 and 30, to hold re- 
gional conventions instead of a single 
national meeting in 1952. Dates and 
places have not been selected. 


Mathematics Teachers to 
Meet in Pittsburgh 


The Twenty-Ninth Annual Meeting 
of The National Council of Teachers 
of Mathematics will be held in Pitts- 
burgh, March 28-31, at Hotel William 
Penn. The complete program will ap- 
pear in the February issue of The 
Mathematics Teacher. 

The program is arranged to serve 
all teachers of mathematics from ele- 
mentary through college, to help them 
to improve their teaching. Among the 
more than one hundred participants 
on the program are national leaders 
in mathematics education, people 
from allied and applied fields, teach- 
ers, supervisors, and administrators, a 
program of sufficient variety to appeal 
to all teachers of mathematics. 

For further information write to 
H. W. Charlesworth, president, The 
National Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W.. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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KEEP 
POSTED 


ACEI Study Conference 
to be Held in Seattle 
The Association for Childhood Edu- 


cation International announces that it 
will hold its 1951 Annual Study Con- 
ference in Seattle, Washington, March 
26-30. Non-members are invited to 
register and participate in all activi- 
ties of the conference. 


The five-day meeting of teachers and 
others concerned with the well-being of 
children from the nursery school 
through intermediate grades, will in- 
clude study groups, discussion forums, 
and general sessions on current prob- 
lems in this important field of educa- 
tion. 


For further information about the 
1951 ACEI Study Conference, write 
Mary E. Leeper, Executive Secretary, 
Association for Childhood Education 
International, 1200 Fifteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 


Audio-Visual Instruction 
Directors Organize 


AVID of Pennsylvania is a new or- 
ganization. The first conference meeting 
was held in Harrisburg on September 
22-23. Some 75 directors of audio- 
visual education attended. Panels dis- 
cussed numerous problems which A-V 
directors face, such as: evaluation of 
administration programs, financing 
and budgeting, work of the in-school 
coordinator, school district organiza- 
tion, types and uses of administration 
forms, in-service training of teachers, 
relation of administration to instruc- 
tion, tape recordings, needed legisla- 
tion, and problems of the A-V director 
related to the community. A panel of 
experts evaluated several new films. 


Officers elected for 1950-51 were: 
Maurice E. Trusal, Williamsport, presi- 
dent; Andrew J. Bradac, Pittsburgh, 
vice president; Dorothy Williams, 
Clearfield, secretary; Dan Rohrbach, 
Boyertown, treasurer; executive com- 
mittee members, T. M. Reeves, State 
College, and George Yochim, Erie. 


Art Association to 
Issue Yearbook 


The National Art Education As. 
sociation will feature at its meeting 
in 1951 the first professional year. 
book the association has ever issued, 
The convention is scheduled for the 
Statler Hotel, New York City, March 
28-31. 

Other features of the convention 
will be prominent American artists and 
designers who will demonstrate and 
discuss the philosophy of their work: 
materials and equipment needed for 
the implementation of the art pro- 
gram; combined arts presentations, 
Leon Destiné and his dancers; and a 
vast number of symposia, group dis- 
cussions, and meetings of special in- 
terest such as state organizations, 
large city supervisors, and teacher 
education personnel. 

Italo L. deFrancesco of the State 
Teachers College, Kutztown, is secre- 
tary-treasurer of the national organiza- 
tion. 


Democracy’s Concern 
for Its Children 


A report of the Midcentury White House 
Conference on Children and Youth by Isabel 
Epley, Pittsburgh, President of PSEA in 1950. 

Nearly 6,000 persons were present 
at the Midcentury White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth held in 
Washington, December 3-7. It is par- 
ticularly important that such a con- 
ference was held at this time; first, be- 
cause there are nearly 54,000,000 
young people in our country under 2] 
years of age; and second, because the 
more troubled and critical our times. 
the more necessary it is to look to the 
well-being of our children so that they 
will become well-adjusted individuals 
with the maturity and stability needed 
to deal with difficult situations. 

Invitations were issued to partici- 
pants by the President of the United 
States who was the honorary chairman. 
There were delegates from 650 na- 
tional organizations as well as delega- 
tions from each state and territory. 
Unique in the membership of the con- 
ference was the presence of 500 repre- 
sentatives of youth organizations with 
full delegate privileges whose contribu- 
tions lent a freshness and enthusiasm 
which added much to the proceedings. 
There were also several hundred in- 
ternational observers present. 

In the organization of the confer- 
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» H.C. FETTEROLF of Harrisburg was elected 
president of the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation at its annual convention in Miami, 
Florida, recently. Mr. Fetterolf, who has been 
chief of agricultural education in the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction for 35 years, was 
one of the early pioneers in the establishment 
of this bureau. During 1948 he was a member 
of the American Educational Commission to 
Korea which conducted two eight-week insti- 
tutes of teacher training for 625 Korean 
teachers. This work was under the U. S. Army. 
In 1949, he went to Germany as a special con- 
sultant in the field of agricultural education. 





ence itself seven general sessions were 
held with outstanding speakers. The 
President of the United States pre- 
sented his Report to the Nation. Thirty- 
one panels gave specific information 
about critical aspects of personality 
development and 35 work groups met 
for three three-hour sessions to deal 
concretely with problems and issues 
involved in the attainment of the con- 
ference goal. Groups were set up to 
consider practically every conceivable 
problem which has any bearing on 
children and youth. 

In spite of the wide diversity of 
opinions and points of view of dele- 
gates from all areas of our society— 
education, business, industry, labor, 
law, medicine, social agencies, govern- 
ment, and religion—three points kept 
recurring with persistent frequency. 
They seemed to be so basic in the think- 
ing of the delegates that the conference 
platform was started with them—the 
importance of democratic practice, the 
primacy of spiritual values, and the 
belief in the dignity and worth of every 
human being. 

The culmination of the conference 
was a plenary session which lasted 
from nine until nearly six of the final 
day of the conference. In that meeting, 
the delegates participated in full and 
free discussions, often heated, but car- 
ried on in a truly democratic manner. 

The recommendations as finally ap- 
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proved by the delegates are too 
lengthy for inclusion here. A Pledge 
to Children was given unanimous ap- 
proval which will appear in a later 
issue of the JOURNAL. 


United Nations - from page 202 


authority, they inevitably dramatize 
the world community’s interest in and 
ultimate responsibility for the Govern- 
ment of the trust territory. Two rounds 
of visits are now practically completed. 
A vast body of firsthand information 
has been put at the disposal of the 
Trusteeship Council to guide it in its 
deliberations. Hundreds of thousands 
of the native population have seen rep- 
resentatives of the United Nations in 
person, and thereby learned that their 
welfare and rights are matters of in- 
ternational concern. The native lead- 
ers, as well as the administrative off- 
cials, have been able to discuss their 
problems with the mission freely and 
receive sympathetic consideration and 
often practically helpful advice. 

In the case of Western Samoa, the 
visiting mission’s experience was un- 
usually harmonious and its principal 
recommendations were promptly in- 
corporated by the administering au- 
thority, New Zealand, in amendments 
to the organic act for the territory. 
On the other hand, some of the mis- 
sions have encountered vehement ob- 
jection and even hostility on the part 
of the authorities, as when the mission 
to Tanganyika in East Africa criticized 
British administration for not making 
more progress toward self-govern- 
ment. In this case, British officials, 
egged on by outbursts of indignant 
British opinion, peremptorily declared 
they would continue on their own way 
regardless of the mission’s views or 
the Trusteeship Council’s action. Nev- 
ertheless, they proceeded to prepare a 
very long and detailed reply, indicat- 
ing the seriousness with which they 
took the report; and since then, a more 
conciliatory attitude has been adopted. 


Human Rights—a 
Formidable Challenge 


In the struggle for human rights, 
the United Nations has encountered 
its most formidable challenge. For 
its task is not only to lubricate the 
wheels of international cooperation, 
but to accomplish an actual revolution 
in the deep-rooted concept and prac- 
tice of national sovereignty. It must 
persuade the peoples and the govern- 
ments of the world to put the rights of 








the individual, not of the state, first. 
It must convert nations from jealous 
insistence on their freedom to do as 
they please within their own territory 
to submissive acceptance of the over- 
sight of a world authority applying a 
common world standard to the con- 
duct of governments in the treatment 
of persons. 

This is a utopian accomplishment to 
expect of an organization like the 
United Nations—if it has no other 
reservoir of support than the states 
which compose it. After all, one can 
hardly look for an enthusiastic re- 
sponse from the holders of political 
power when what is proposed involves 
the surrender of the real substance of 
that power, the control over the lives 
and property of their own subjects. 

Yet the opening skirmishes in this 
battle have already revealed a poten- 
tial source of support for the United 
Nations of great strength—people. As 
noted before, it was popular initiative 
which brought the United Nations its 
human rights assignment. To masses 
of people the world over even the lim- 
ited action of the United Nations to 
date has brought a surge of hope and 
a sense of direction in which to move. 
As the vision of the international 
rights of man more clearly grips the 
imagination of teacher, worker, peas- 
ant, engineer, and school child as well 
as the preachers and prophets of the 
world, governments will grudgingly 
have to yield in their opposition. 

This is the elemental, though un- 
doubtedly the most obstinate, answer 
to the conflict of men and of nations 
which is tearing the world apart. It 
is also the place where every person 
can join the struggle for a just and 
lasting peace. For the answer involves 
a change of heart and mind on the 
part of individuals, whereby the hu- 
man being—every human being, not 
just “I” or “my class” or “my nation,” 
but every human being—assumes a 
transcendent worth beyond states or 
ideologies. 

In the end, it is upon a new recogni- 
tion of and respect for the supreme 
dignity of the human personality that 
an orderly world community will have 
to be built. This recognition, no gov- 
ernment can create and no govern- 
ment can indefinitely defy. But as it 
grows within and among men, the 
United Nations will be its. agent in a 
fundamental transformation of our 
contemporary political and social in- 
stitutions. 
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ASSOCIATION 
ACTIVITIES 


Legal Interest 


Tenure and Merger 

In light of the many inquiries from 
our members concerning the effect of 
the creation of joint schools upon ten- 
ure status, the following opinion of 
the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, 
which holds that a joint board must 
continue to employ teachers formerly 
employed in each of the merged dis- 
tricts, unless causes for suspension, or 
termination under the Teachers’ Ten- 
ure Act exist, is published verbatim. 


IN THE SUPREME COURT OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Western District 


JEAN McMILLEN SIMPSON, Appellant 
ay 

SCHOOL BOARD OF THE SCHOOL 

DISTRICT OF SOUTH MAHONING 

TOWNSHIP, INDIANA COUNTY, 

PENNSYLVANIA, et al. 


No. 201 March Term, 1950 


Appeal from the Order and 
Decree of the Court of Common 
Pleas of Indiana County at No. 
177 December Term, 1948. 


OPINION OF THE COURT 
HORACE STERN, J. 


When two school districts form a 
joint school, may the contract of a 
teacher formerly employed by one of 
them be terminated by the joint board 
if, notwithstanding the consolidation, 
it is necessary to retain the full num- 
ber of teachers of both districts? 

The plaintiff, Jean McMillen Simp- 
son, taught in the elementary schools 
of South Mahoning Township, Indiana 
County, from 1941 until the close of 
the school year in May of 1948. Her 
contract, being in the prescribed stat- 
utory form, was to continue in force 
year after year unless terminated by 
her or by the board of school direc- 
tors for one of the causes provided in 
the Teachers’ Tenure Act of April 6, 
1937, P.L. 213. In 1948 the school 
boards of South Mahoning Township 
and Plumville Borough School Dis- 
tricts entered into an agreement for 
the consolidation of their elementary 
public schools. Prior to this joinder, 
there were two elementary school 
teachers employed in the Plumville 
schools and six in the South Mahon- 
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ing Township schools; of these eight, 
plaintiff was third in seniority. The 
joint school board continued to em- 
ploy eight elementary teachers but re- 
fused to employ the plaintiff, engag- 
ing in her place a teacher not previ- 
ously employed in either district. 
Claiming that her rights under the 
Teachers’ Tenure Act were thereby vio- 
lated, plaintiff instituted an action in 
mandamus against the joint board. 
The court sustained defendants’ pre- 
liminary objections to plaintiffs com- 
plaint. 

It was held in Walker’s Appeal, 332 
Pa. 488, 2 A.(2d) 770, that when a 
joint school is formed under the pro- 
visions of the School Code a teacher 
previously employed by one of the 
separate school districts may be dis- 
missed despite the provisions of the 
Tenure Act, the theory of the decision 
being that a joint school board be- 
comes a legal entity separate and dis- 
tinct from each of its component 
boards, and as such can engage an 
entirely new teaching staff if it so de- 
sire; in other words, a teacher’s con- 
tract was held to be subject to termi- 
nation if the district school in which 
she taught was joined with that of 
another district. Following this deci- 
sion, however, the Act of June 20, 
1939, P.L. 482, was passed. It amend- 
ed section 1205(a) of the Tenure Act 
by providing that “The only valid 
causes for termination of a contract 
entered into with a professional em- 
ploye in accordance with the provi- 
sions of this section shall be—immor- 
ality, incompetency, intemperance, 
cruelty, persistent negligence, mental 
derangement, persistent and wilful vio- 
lation of the school laws of this Com- 
monwealth on the part of the profes- 
sional employe.” 

It amended also section 1205(b) 
by providing that “Any board of 
school directors may suspend 
the necessary number of professional 
employes, for the causes _herein- 
after enumerated: ... (3) Consoli- 
dation of schools, whether within a 
single district, through a merger of 
districts, or as a result of joint board 
agreements, when such consolidation 
makes it unnecessary to retain the full 
staff of professional employes.” (It 


may be noted that substantially these 
same provisions are retained in sec. 
tions 1122 and 1124 of the Public 
School Code of 1949, P.L. 30.) Since 
a consolidation of schools is not stated 
to be one of the valid causes for the 
termination of a teacher’s contract, 
and since it is only if such consolida- 
tion makes it unnecessary to retain the 
full staff of professional employes that 
a teacher may be suspended, and then 
only, under a further provision of sec- 
tion 1205(6), on the basis of efficiency 
rank determined by a certain method 
of rating,* it is clear that the decision 
in Walker’s Appeal has been super- 
seded and invalidated by this legisla- 
tion,. the express provisions of which 
clearly control the present controversy. 


We hold, therefore, that, while a 
joint board may employ necessary ad- 
ditional teachers for the joint schools 
or departments, it must continue to 
employ the teachers formerly em- 
ployed in each of the merged districts 
unless one of the specified causes for 
termination of a contract exists, or 
unless the size of the teaching staff is 
reduced so as to justify the suspension 
of one or more of the teachers on the 
basis of efficiency ranking or of senior- 
ity rights as the case may be. Accord- 
ingly, the court below was in error in 
rejecting plaintiff’s contention that she 
was entitled, by virtue of her original 
contract, to continued employment by 
the joint board of the two school dis- 
tricts. 


Order and decree reversed. 


APPEAL OF CONWAY B. PADEN 


In the Office of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction 
Opinion No. 76 Filed December 4, 1950 


Facts: Conway B. Paden, a profes- 
sional employe of Lake Township 
School District, was employed in the 
Vocational Agriculture “Department. 
On August 7, 1950, the Board of 
School Directors, by resolution, dis- 
contiriued the Department of Vocation- 
al Agriculture and on August 8, 1950, 
Mr. Paden was notified that he was 
suspended as of August 31, 1950. 
Approval of the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction of the alteration of the 
educational program was not requested 
until September 6, 1950. Upon receipt 
of the request, the Superintendent of 


*Tt is provided that where no differences 
in rating are found, suspensions shall be de- 
termined on the basis of seniority rights. 
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Public Instruction issued an approval 
of the alteration, or curtailment, as of 
August 23, 1950. Mr. Paden appealed 
to the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, averring that no written 
statement of charges was preferred; 
that he was not given a hearing before 
the Board prior to the decision of the 
Board of Directors to discontinue the 
Agriculture Department and that the 
action of the Board was capricious 
and arbitrary. 

QuEsTION: Does the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction have jurisdiction 
in cases involving suspension of pro- 
fessional employes? 

Answer: No. 


Discussion: The Superintendent of 
Public Instruction referred to Section 
1124 of the School Code relating to 
the causes for suspension. Clause (2) 
of that section authorizes suspensions 
in cases involving the alteration or 
curtailment of the educational pro- 
gram and requires the approval of the 
Department of Public Instruction. The 
Superintendent noted that the section 
contains no provision for an appeal to 
him in the event a professional em- 
ploye, involved in the suspension, is 


_ unsatisfied with the recommendation 


made by the Department of Public In- 
struction. He further pointed out that 
the provision of the Tenure Act au- 
thorizes appeals from dismissals and 
demotions but is silent as to the juris- 
diction of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction in suspension cases. The 
Superintendent cited two of his pre- 
vious opinions: Opinion No. 16, the 
case of Annabelle Hornstein, and 
Opinion No. 74, the case of Mary S. 
Wachter, in support of his action in 
refusing to take jurisdiction in the 
matter of the appeal filed by Mr. 
Paden. The appeal was dismissed for 
lack of jurisdiction. 


Public Relations 

The eighth meeting of the Commit- 
tee on Public Relations was held on 
November 10-11 in Harrisburg with 
Thomas W. Watkins, chairman, pre- 
siding. The Committee considered an- 
nual Education Week checklists and 
the schedule for articles which are to 
appear in the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
JouRNAL this volume year.—MILDRED 
KELLY, Secretary 


hee 
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Active Participation 
at Local Leaders’ 
Conferences - 1950 


The series of 41 PSEA Local Branch 
Leaders’ Conferences announced in 
the September issue of the PENNSYL- 
VANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL began Sep- 
tember 11 and was concluded Novem- 
ber 21. One thousand eight hundred 
sixty-three officers and members in- 
terested in the program of profession- 
al associations—local, state, and na- 
tional—participated in these meetings. 
Convention District presidents issued. 
the invitations and chairmen on local 
arrangements served as hosts, cooper- 
ated in arranging for the meeting 
places, attended to the numerous de- 
tails, and presided at the dinner meet- 
ings. 

The first session of the three-part 
conference began at 4:45 p.m., and 
was devoted to the program of pro- 
fessional organizations—local, state, 
and national—with emphasis on the 
Local Branch participation. It was di- 
rected toward the improvement of 
their structure, their facilities for serv- 
ice, and their general efficiency as 
functioning organizations. The stated. 
purposes of the conferences were to 

1. Acquaint our local leaders with 

the program of the PSEA and 
the NEA 

2. Serve as an exchange of points 

of view and coordinate the ac- 
tivities of Local Branches with 
the PSEA and NEA 

3. Assist Local Branches in pro- 

moting their programs and solv- 
ing their problems 

4. Promote unity of purpose, soli- 

darity of action, and enthusi- 
astic loyalty to professional or- 
ganization 

5. Develop local leaders 


The agenda for the afternoon meet- 
ing emphasized the following items of 
major import to Local Branches in 
planning their programs for the cur- 
rent year: 

1. Membership—tocal, state, and 

national 

2. PSEA services 

3. Articles and news 
PSEA publications 
Local Branch Handbooks 
Local Branch publications 
Seven important meetings 
(1) District House of Delegates 


items for 
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(2) District convention 

(3) PSEA Convention 

(4) NEA Convention 

(5) PSEA Local Branch Lead- 
ers’ Workshop 

(6) Local Branch Leaders’ Fall 
Conference 

(7) Classroom Teachers Con- 
ference 


The President’s Kit was distributed 
and its contents discussed. This was 
followed by a Local Branch clinic de- 
voted to a discussion of a wide va- 
riety of problems currently challeng- 
ing Local Branch leaders. Members of 
the PSEA Committee on Local Branch- 
es contributed greatly to the success of 
the first session by their participation 
at the conferences in their respective 
Convention Districts. Individual mem- 
bers of other PSEA state-wide com- 
mittees contributed generously to the 
afternoon and evening program. 

A dinner featured the second part 
of each conference at 6:30 o’clock at 
which the PSEA was host to five rep- 
resentatives of each Local Branch. The 
officers and faculty sponsor of each 
FTA organization in the State were 
likewise invited as guests of the Asso- 
ciation. The program at the dinner 
meeting featured three minute “echoes” 
from representatives who had attended 
the NEA Convention, the Penn Hall 
Workshop, and the Bedford Springs 
Classroom Teachers Conference. 

The final session at 8 o’clock was in 
charge of the Convention District pres- 
ident and featured a report on the 
PSEA legislative program for 1951 by 
a representative of the PSEA Legisla- 
tive Committee. 

The conferences throughout were 
marked by keen interest and active 
participation by those present. Of the 
286 Local Branches, representatives of 
233 were in attendance. The many 
favorable reactions, the representative 
attendance, and the discussions indi- 
cate that the over-all program—local, 
state, and national—has been greatly 
enhanced by the result of these confer- 
ences. 

The conferences were sponsored by 
the Committee on Local Branches with 
the approval of the Executive Council 
and were supervised and directed by 


Raymond C. Webster. 
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Executive Council 


The 1950 Executive Council met at 
Harrisburg, Saturday, December 9, at 
9:45 a.m., with Isabel Epley, Presi- 
dent, presiding. 


Rott Catt—Those present were Isa- 
bel Epley, Norman C. Brillhart, Paul 
S. Christman, Ralph E. Heiges, John 
G. Hulton, Floyd H. Kilmer, Ruth E. 
Krapf, Ethel M. McCormick, Fred L. 
Marshall, Jay Neff, Andrew Petor, 
Bessie E. Reitz, E. Vernece Saeger, 
Joseph W. Sandy, Jr., Ralph B. Shar- 
er, D. V. Skala, Kermit M. Stover, and 
Lucy A. Valero. 

Absent but accounted for: D. H. 
Stewart and Mabel Studebaker, NEA 
State Director. 

C. Herman Grose, Deputy Superin- 
tendent, represented Francis B. Haas, 
State Superintendent. 

Walter L. Philips, treasurer, and 
members of Headquarters Staff met 
with the Council. 


MinuTeEs—On motion of Miss McCor- 
mick, seconded by Mr. Sharer, the 
minutes of the November 3 meeting of 
the Council were approved. 


REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT—Miss Ep- 
ley introduced the treasurer, Walter L. 
Philips. 

The President reported on attend- 
ance at the Fifth White House Confer- 
ence on Children and Youth in Wash- 
ington, D. C., December 3-7. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
—The Executive Secretary reported 
briefly on attendance at the meetings 
of the National Association of State 
Secretaries and of the NEA Board of 
Directors, Washington, D. C., the 
week of November 27. He presented 
balances in the various funds of the 
Association as of November 30. Upon 
motion of Mr. Petor, seconded by Miss 
Krapf, the financial report was ap- 
proved. 


Sick Leave for Sara Newcomer—Upon 
motion of Mr. Brillhart, seconded by 
Mr. Sharer, the Council voted to pay 
Sara Newcomer, staff employe, $75 a 
month as long as her disability con- 
tinues. 


1951 NEA Convention—Information 
concerning routes and costs of travel 
to San Francisco for the 1951 NEA 
convention were presented by members 
of Headquarters Staff. 


Horace Mann Insurance Company—A 
digest of the coverage available under 
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this plan was given by Mr. Moser. It 
was decided to defer action pending 
further study. 


LecaL SERvICE—Mr. Adler, attorney, 
submitted a mimeographed report cov- 
ering his activities during the last 
month. He also discussed briefly the 
Warren R. Maley, the A. Todd Coron- 
way, and the Dorothy Travis cases. He 
said a recent Supreme Court decision 
re merger and tenure would appear in 
full in the January issue of the 
JOURNAL. 

On the question of loss of interest 
due to slow payments to the Retire- 
ment Board from school districts, it 
was moved by Miss Krapf, seconded 
by Mr. Sandy, that this problem of in- 
terest be referred to the Committee on 
Retirement Problems with a request 
for a recommendation for remedy. Mo- 
tion carried. 


THE O’DeEa CasE—Mr. Adler reported 
that he had received no information 
concerning action in this case. 

At 12:20 the Council recessed for 
luncheon at the Harrisburger Hotel; at 
1:30 the Council reconvened. 


REPORT OF SUBCOMMITTEES 

1. Retirement Program for Headquar- 
ters Staff—Mr. Stover, chairman, pre- 
sented a retirement program for Head- 
quarters Staff with benefits comparable 
to those of the School Employes’ Sys- 
tem. He moved that the Council ap- 
prove the plan and urge the House of 
Delegates to give its approval. Sec- 
onded by Mr. Sharer and carried. 


2. Legal Service, Mr. Christman, 
Chairman—Mr. Neff reported on the 
Arthur M. Rankin case in Bedford 
County. The subcommittee recom- 
mended that financial aid in accord- 
ance with the policy of the Association 
be given in this case. Upon motion of 
Mr. Petor, seconded by Mr. Kilmer, 
the Council approved this recommen- 
dation. 

Mr. Christman reported on the 
C. B. Paden, Luzerne County, case. 
Doctor Heiges moved, Mr. Stover sec- 
onded, that the Council approve the 
recommendation of the subcommittee 
that no financial participation be 
taken in this case. Motion carried. 

Mr. Christman also reported receipt 
of a request for payment of a lawyer’s 
fee from James A. Martin of Luzerne 
County. Mr. Sandy moved, Mr. Brill- 
hart seconded, that action be deferred 
on this request until the next meeting. 
Motion carried. 


PROBLEM OF EQUIVALENTS—The Coun- 
cil had before it a recommendation 
from the Committee on Legislation 
dated August 23: “The Committee re- 
quests that the problem of equivalents 


be referred back to the Executive 
Council for further information and 
clarification.” 

Mr. Christman reported on a letter 
which he had received from Mrs. Ruth 
B. Dowling, secretary of the State 
Council of Education, in reply to a re- 
quest which had been made to the 
State Council for clarification on this 
problem. The letter stated that it is the 
judgment of the Committee on Higher 
Education of the State Council that 
the present policy concerning equiva- 
lents be continued without modifica- 
tion. 

Mr. Stover moved, Mr. Kilmer sec- 
onded, that the Council refer the prob- 
lem of equivalents to the Commission 
on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards. Motion carried. 

At 2:30 p.m., Mr. Neff and Mr. 
Petor withdrew. 

PROFESSIONAL PLANNING PAMPHLETS 
—Miss Saeger moved that the Presi- 
dent appoint a subcommittee of the 
Council to study critically and to se- 
lect four of the pamphlets which the 
Professional Planning Committee had 
submitted in tentative form. Miss Val- 
ero seconded and the motion carried. 
STATEMENT BY Doctor GrosE—The 
President asked Doctor Grose to make 
any comments he cared to at this time. 
Doctor Grose said he was very glad to 
make a few remarks concerning retire- 
ment. He spoke of the retirement on 
December 1 of J. Y. Shambach, sec- 
retary of the Public School Employes’ 
Retirement Board. He said the work 
of the Board would go ahead under 
the immediate management of George 
H. Richwine, assistant secretary. It is 
hoped that the Board can step up the 
procedure re applications for retire- 
ment allowances. The great number of 
retirements under the new act has 
slowed up the approval for retirement 
allowances but new employes have 
been added and new machines in- 
stalled in the Department. He also said 
that retirement allowances will be paid 
from the time when the retirement 
record warrants such payments. 
ASSOCIATION FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION, AND RECREATION—Action 
was deferred on the request of this 
association for status as a PSEA de- 
partment. 
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STATE CONVENTION 

1. Constitution Ballot—Upon motion 
of Mr. Sharer, seconded by Mr. Brill- 
hart, the ballot for voting on amend- 
ments to the Constitution and By-laws 
was approved as submitted. 


2. Social Committee—Miss_ Valero, 
chairman, reported briefly on plans 
this committee has made for activities 
during the convention. 


TEACHER SUPPLY AND DEMAND—Mr. 
Skala, chairman, submitted a mimeo- 
graphed report which digested the 
work of his subcommittee during this 
year. Doctor Heiges moved, Mr. 
Christman seconded, that the report be 
received and the recommendation ac- 
cepted to read: That the Commission 
on Teacher Education and Profession- 
al Standards appoint a subcommittee 
on teacher supply and demand to make 
an over-all study of this problem, to 
make periodic reports to the Executive 
Council, the first of which should not 
be later than the May, 1951, meeting, 
and to make recommendations for 
achieving specific objectives. 


ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 

1. Local Leaders’ Conferences—Mr. 
Webster distributed a sheet of statistics 
re these conferences. He expressed ap- 
preciation to Council members and to 
State-wide committees for their par- 
ticipation in the meetings. 


District Meetings— 
Miss Epley spoke of the last of the 
fall convention district meetings—the 
Northeastern—and said that it upheld 
the high standards set by the other 
meetings this fall. 


3. Committee to Study Reorganization 
of Present Committees and Depart- 
ments—Mr. Gayman, in the absence of 
Doctor Stewart, submitted a progress 
report from this committee. 


New Business 
Recommendations of Committee on 
Professional Activities in Teacher Edu- 
cation Institutions, George R. Cress- 
man, Chairman—Two requests of this 
committee: (1) that the PSEA pro- 
vide a field executive for the Pennsyl- 
vania Future Teachers of America; 
(2) that a FTA member be included 
on the State Executive Council, were 
tabled on motion of Doctor Hulton, 
seconded by Mr. Sandy. 

At 4:35 p.m., Mr. Brillhart with- 


drew. 


INFORMATION ON SALARIES AND SUB- 
sipiEsS—Mr. Moser, director of re- 
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search, submitted information on Sub- 
sidies, Teachers’ Salaries, Increased 
Enrolment, School Buildings. The 
President said that material similar to 
this will be sent to local branches. 


Next Meetinc—Miss_ Epley an- 
nounced that the final meeting of the 
1950 Executive Council will be held 
at 7:30 a.m., on December 28 in the 
Penn-Harris Hotel. 


ADJOURNMENT—At 4:45 p.m., the 
Council adjourned. 
—H. E. Gayman, Executive Secretary 


Professional Activities in 
Teacher Education 
Institutions 

The Committee on Professional Ac- 
tivities in Teacher Education Institu- 
tions met at PSEA Headquarters, Oc- 
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tober 21, with George R. Cressman, 


chairman, presiding. 


The Committee considered the pub- 
lication of a news letter, the first copy 
of which would be sent out in De- 
cember. The plan is to send three news 


letters out each year. 


Robert Mayer, PFTA representative 
at the NEA Institute of Organization 
Leadership, reported on experiences. 
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Plans were considered for a State- 
wide PFTA convention to be held 
early in 1951 at State College. 

The report of the Committee which 
was to be presented to the PSEA 
House of Delegates was read to the 
Committee. 

The Committee voted to recommend 
to the Constitutional Revision Commit- 
tee, PSEA, that there be FTA mem- 
bership on the Executive Council, 
PSEA.—Rosert W. Mayer, Secretary 


pro tem 


Local Branches 


The Committee on Local Branches 
met in Harrisburg, September 29-30 
and October 27-28. Herbert P. Lauter- 
bach, chairman, presided while the 
Committee heard a report of the Sep- 
tember 23 meeting of Committee 
Chairmen, discussed the Penn Hall 
Workshop of 1950, made plans for the 
1951 Workshop, and heard reports 
from Local Branch Leaders Confer- 
ences, 1950.—R. C. WeBsTER, Secre- 
tary 


Teacher - from page 204 


hearing laboratory—a radical step 
which in public elementary schools is 
not a day more than fifty years old. 

All this gives us better reason to 
hope that in college we shall begin to 
find a vitality of experience that will 
help tell young future teachers what 
goes on in this world. A liberal arts 
college in other words can be a rich 
experience in itself if we concentrate 
on a course of study and a campus pro- 
gram that present as much of the world 
to the student as he can absorb in four 
years. Out of experience comes imagi- 
nation. Out of imagination come ideas 
and out of ideas come the ingredients 
of great teaching. 


Try and Get Him 


Our summary may be quickly stated. 
We have looked for the prospective 
good teacher as an intelligent, person- 
ally attractive, socially conscientious, 
and imaginative person. We have also 
implied, “Try and get him.” This I 
believe is just what we should do. We 
should try and get more of these young 
people. We have them with us by the 
scores in our liberal arts colleges. 
While in college they are surrounded 
by members of the teaching profession. 
It should be up to us as teachers to 


| unite in the effort to sell our best 








young people on a career of teaching. 
I think it can be sold if we really try, 
We ought to talk, bribe, and cajole 
every good student we can who seems 
to have the proper qualities. 

We tell society and society tells us 
that good teachers are the master key 
to an enlightened civilization. If we 
don’t believe in our own profession 
then let the good ones escape into 
other fields and let us end our talking 
about “the good teacher.” If we do 
believe in it, then let us take our young 
people who are real people and make 
teachers out of them. 

What I propose in other words is 
a deliberate campaign conducted by 
the faculty as a whole, not just the 
education department, to proselyte our 
brainy, attractive, conscientious, and 
imaginative students for teaching. This 
may entail a lying-down of certain 
lambs and lions together; but perhaps 
such a minor miracle is long due and 
needs to be evoked by a project of this 
kind. 
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selection of 


FILMSTRIPS 


fill out and mail this coupon 
—no obligation 
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Please send me details of this amazing 
offer: 


NAME _ 
“pes 


CITY | 







YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, inc. 


18 E. 41st Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Dept. P 

Always the best in films and 

filmstrips 
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NEW 
BOOKS 


CurrENT Issues AND NEw TRENDS IN Epv- 
CATION. Thirty-Seventh Annual School- 
men’s Week Proceedings. 348 pp. Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4. 
$1 paper bound 

Speeches made at the 1950 Schoolmen’s 

Week are printed in these proceedings under 

eight headings: administration, elementary 

education, secondary education, guidance, 





NEW brushless paint 
mixes right on 
wet paper 































HANDIPAINT 


You simply sprinkle Genie Handi- 
paint on wet Handipaint paper, 
spread and blend the powder with 
a wet hand. No mixing before- 
hand—no surplus afterwards. 
When your painting is finished, it 
lies flat and smooth, dries without 
ironing. Genie Handipaint never 
freezes, never spoils. It is econom- 
ical, harmless to skin or clothing, 
easy to use. The cardboard can- 
ister opens and closes with a simple 
turn of the metal shaker top. 4 or 
8 oz. sizes in red, yellow, blue, 
green, brown or black. To learn 
more about this sensational new 
medium, send for Genie Handi- 
paint Folder to Dept. ST, 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


Binney & SmithCo. Reps. in Pennsylvania are: 
- T. Gemmell, Dist. Mgr. 
Joseph P. Scellato Thomas J. Thomas 
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nursing education, PSEA meetings, com- 
parative education, and miscellaneous. Cop- 
ies may be secured from William B. Castet- 
ter, Secretary, Schoolmen’s Week, 3810 Wal- 
nut Street, Philadelphia. 


READINGS FOR THE Atomic AcE. Edited by 
M. David Hoffman, Simon Gratz High 
School, Philadelphia. 420 pp. Illus. 
Globe Book Company. $2.80 


The writers in Part I of this book dis- 
cuss the dramatic impact of the atomic 
bomb. In Part II, the historical development 
of the bomb is traced in vivid narrative. 
Part III seeks to give the uninitiated some 
idea of the fundamental scientific facts upon 
which atomic energy is based and its place 
in the modern world. Part IV looks to the 
future and finds unanimity of opinion that 
some form of world government is inevitable 
as the only alternative to mass destruction. 
Writers include David E. Lilienthal, Norman 
Corwin, Bernard M. Baruch, Vannevar Bush, 
Arthur H. Compton, Benjamin Fine, Norman 
Cousins, Robert M. Hutchins, and Albert 
Einstein. 


It’s Fun to Finp Out: Farm ANnIMALs, A 
Day AT THE Farr, THE MamtMAn, THE 
FIREMAN, THE Foop Store, GRAY SQuir- 
REL, SHEP—THE Farm Doc, Turee Lit- 
TLE Kittens. 30 pp. each. Illus. Heath. 
$0.32 each 


Each of these eight paper-bound books is 
based on the sound motion picture of the 
same name, produced and distributed by 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc., Wil- 
mette, Illinois. Each is illustrated with pho- 
tographs from the film. Simple enough for 
first or second graders, these books, diverse 
in content, will interest boys and girls of 
varying age levels. A short question and re- 
view section concludes each book. Though 
of particular value when used in conjunction 
with the films, the books by themselves pro- 
vidé important additions to children’s read- 
ing. “Three Little Kittens,” “Gray Squirrel,” 
“Shep—the Farm Dog,” and “Farm Ani- 
mals” describe the daily activities and habits 
of animals that all children know and love. 
“The Fireman,” “The Mailman,” “The Food 
Store,” and “A Day at the Fair” provide in- 
teresting background material about people, 
places, and events which are part of every 


child’s life. 


Your EneiisH Herper. Arnold L. Lazarus. 
158 pp. Globe Book Company. $2 


A reference book in every phase of Eng- 
lish—usage, composition, reading, vocabu- 
lary, library research. It guides the student 
to read critically, to write effectively, and to 
get things done on his own power. 


FREEHAND Drawinc MANUAL. A. Reid Win- 
sey. 188 pp. Illus. Prentice-Hall. $3.75 


This manual on freehand drawing is de- 
signed as a workbook for students and teach- 
ers. It is based on a year course with special 
emphasis on teaching methods and objec- 





tives. It is written as a workbook and not as 
a typical book on drawing, so will supplant 
much of the routine work involved in teach- 
ing drawing and thus enable the instructor 
to devote more of his time to personal criti- 
cism and individual attention. 


Books Received 


D. C. Heath & Co., 285 Columbus Ave. 
Boston 16, Mass.: 

Cuatro CuenTos RIopLaTenses. Graded 
Spanish Reader. Book Six: Alternate. 
Adapted and Edited by Glenn Barr. 
$0.64 


THe Littte Crow. SHADOW THE Cat. 





PROSE AND POETRY 


LITERATURE SERIES 





PROSE AND POETRY, The Emerald Book 3 
PROSE AND POETRY, The Sunshine Book 4 
PROSE AND POETRY, The Blue Sky Book 5 
PROSE AND POETRY, The Firelight Book 6 
PROSE AND POETRY, Journeys 7 
PROSE AND POETRY, Adventures 8 
PROSE AND POETRY for Enjoyment 9 
PROSE AND POETRY for Appreciation 10 
PROSE AND POETRY of America iH 
PROSE AND POETRY of England 12 


Teacher's Manuals 


Activity Books 





W. H. Bie 
Represented by T. K. Ellis 


P. W. Symonds 
Write for further information 


THE L. W. SINGER CO. INC. 


U 
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Edith Osswald and Mary M. Reed. tion Center for Foreign Students and and Legal Powers. Ward W. Keeseck. 




















$0.40 each Trainees at Wilson Teachers College, er. $0.30 
Washington, D. C. M t L. Em- Tow. B CoLttecE TEACHING, 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., NYC: bites — Fred J. Kelley. $0.25 . 
LaTIN FUNDAMENTALS. Third Edition. P N Cc S D cullen 6h Fesid 
Ernest L. Hettich and A. G. C. Maitland. NECN ne ee p “aalerncepeggicong ene 
$4.25 gestions for Developing a Program of Gateway TO Citizensuip. Carl B. Hy.- 
: Instruction Based Upon the Analysis att. $0.75 
ss of the Practical Nurse Occupation. Department of Labor 
Pertinent Pamphlets $0.65 PERFORMANCE. The Story of the Handi- j.Y 
Rapio Script Catatoc. A list of more capped ° 
U. S. Government than 1,300 annotated radio scripts National Security Resources Board retary 
Federal Security Agency which are available on free loan from SurvivaL Unper Atomic ATTACK. $0.10 Retire! 
Better LivING THROUGH WISE USE OF the Radio Script and Transcription nee on Ne 
Resources. Halene Hatcher. $0.25 Exchange of the Office of Education. These publications may be secured from ave 
0 E I $0.25 the Superintendent of Documents, U. §, nativ 
en See Senne See aanee : Government Printing Office, Washington 25, has be 
FOR STUDENTS FROM OTHER LANDs. State Boarps OF EpucATION AND CHIEF D.C t 
Program of the Washington Orienta- State ScHOOL Orricers—Their Status Day men 
Miscellaneous years. 
Accent Facts. 1950 Edition. National GER 
. : meee : Safety Council, 425 N. Michigan Ave., associé 
For maximum success in beginning reading Chicago 11, Ill. $0.60 phia 
Atcesra, First Year. A Guide for Teach- Board 
L ers. Algebra 3 and 4, Second Year. A the Bo 
Durrell and Sullivan Tentative Guide. Curriculum Office, Joo 
Philadelphia Public Schools ourt. 
PREPARATORY UNIT an eve 
Community LEApERSHIP. The Superin- 
Basic Reading Abilities Series tendent Works with Community Lead- tender 
ers. American Association of School Ad- Her te 
Look and Say (readiness book) Tested, proved methods and materials ministrators, NEA, 1201 Sixteenth St., will te 
s ‘ N. W., Washington 6, D. C. $0.25 tD 
My New Friends (workbook) for success in first learning to read. A nex 
edule with Wath ebtld ond teedlior ConTRIBUTION OF Motor VEHICLES TO In- PEA 
Up and Down (first preprimer) Prog ; j DUSTRY, FARM, AND Home. Teacher’s : 
appeal—tively, attractive, easy to use. Kit. Evolution of Our National and ff 'e0elv' 
Ging ‘fonpnnd:-gonneee? The four-level program permits each os — wat a of a the Fi 
Workbook for Up and Down child to progress at his optimum rate. Yok 38 NY ee ee , li 
and Bing : . ote ee oms 
The Durrell-Sullivan Preparatory Unit ee Se ae pe 
Teacher's Manual assures effective development of reading dary School Faculty. Bulletin 243. Sec- 
Word and Picture Cards readiness and a firm introduction to ondary School Manual for Pennsylvania. MR 
ek di Bulletin 241, Revised. Department of the s« 
Readiness Tests beginning reading. Public Instruction, Harrisburg Willia 
Farm Youtus’ APPRAISAL OF THEIR Ab- York, 
JUSTMENTS, COMPARED WITH OTHER itn 
YourtH. Bulletin 513. State College of * 
For a rich and practical language program Washington, Institute of Agricultural ada 
Sciences, Washington Agricultural Ex- Maste 
periment Stations, Pullman, Wash. seling 
LANGUAGE FOR DAILY U SE Hicu ScHOOL HANDBOOK. Life Adjust: summ 
a ment Series. How to Live with Children. Ha 
Dawson, Miller, Foley, Connell, Garnett Better Living Series. Science Research “ee 
‘ Associates, 228 S. Wabash Ave., Chi- the 
Teacher's book for grades one The strong series built by experienced cago 4, Ill. $0.40 each been 
and two classroom teachers with complete pupil Tue Law. Foundation for Economic Edu- hibita 
; cation, Inc., Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. 1951 
and teacher materials. In successful use $0.65 iver 
Textbooks for grades three in an increasingly large number of ask sities ‘nial: Weasel Tans ictal i 
through eight school systems. Rich motivation and Personnel and Non-Teaching Staff of a 
content selected from areas of known stat wer ee School District of lantic 
. . e ul oO rie 
Workbooks child interest with attainable standards . D 
2 ; SELECTED LisTING OF EDUCATIONAL Re- U 
of achievement. A practical program, CORDINGS AND Fitm Strips ror More noun 
Manuals easy to administer, assuring full cover- Errective LEARNING. 1950-51. Educa- Worn 
age and maintenance of all language cee K St, N. W. Waele presic 
Skills Charts arts skills. Teacuinc America’s HERITAGE OF FREE- AD 
pom. Volume 46. Annual Proceedings of Beave 
the Middle States Council for the Social schoo 
Studies, 1948-49. College Offset Press, Eich 
WORLD BOOK COMPANY 148-150 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia 6 a 
Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York THREE TO Six: Your Cuitp Starts TO : r] 
Represented by B. W. Saler, F. W. Smith, and A. F. Zerbe ScHoot. Wuat Asout ComMMUNISM? ing; 
Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 E. garte: 
38th St., New York 16, N. Y. $0.20 each beth 
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J. Y. SHampBacy of Camp Hill, sec- 
retary of the Public School Employes’ 
Retirement Board since 1944, retired 
on November 30. Mr. Shambach, a 
native of Middleburg, Snyder County, 
has been on the staff of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction for 30 
years. 

GERTRUDE GOLDEN, recently retired 
associate superintendent of Philadel- 
phia schools, was appointed to the 
Board of. Education at a meeting of 
the Board of Judges of Common Pleas 
Court. Miss Golden was the first wom- 
an ever appointed a district superin- 
tendent of schools in Philadelphia. 
Her term on the Board of Education 
will terminate the second Monday of 
next November. 

PeaBopy Hicu ScHoo., Pittsburgh, 
received one of the school awards of 
the Freedoms Foundation for its pro- 
gram of teaching the fundamental free- 
doms of the American way of life 
during the last year. 


Mrs. HELEN Younc SMITH, head of 
the social studies department of the 
William Penn Senior High School, 
York, for the past eighteen years, is 
now full-time girls’ counselor for the 
school. Mrs. Smith will receive her 
Master’s degree in guidance and coun- 
seling from Lehigh University in the 
summer of 1951. 

Harotp E. Strassen, president of 
the University of Pennsylvania, has 
been selected by the Associated Ex- 
hibitors of the NEA to receive the 
1951 annual education award. Formal 
presentation will be made during the 
convention of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators in At- 
lantic City on February 21. 


DuQuEsNE UNIVERSITY has an- 
nounced the appointment of Rev. 
Vernon Francis Gallagher as its eighth 
president. 

ADDITIONS TO THE FACULTY in 
Beaver Falls include: Elementary 
schools—Mrs. Amelia Nusser, Thirty- 
Eighth Street Building; Mrs. Hazel 
Miller, Thirty-Seventh Street Build- 
ing; Mrs. Florence Weiner, kinder- 
garten, Fifth Avenue Building; Eliza- 
beth Bates, music supervisor; Mrs. 
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NOTES AND 


NEWS 


Giadys H. Passoja, Fifth Street Build- 
ing; 
Junior High School—Patricia Kelly, 


substitute teacher for Jean Turnbull 
who is on a year’s leave of absence to 
teach in a girls’ school in Cairo, Egypt; 
Valentino Rocco, band director; Jack 
Roush, mathematics; Robert Wallis, 
instructor in the shop; 

Senior High School—Ralph Watt, 
electrical shop; Alan Wood, home eco- 
nomics teacher and supervisor of the 
high school cafeteria. 





New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find 


helpful and interesting 


School boys and girls will have many 
occasions in their lives, which require 
letter writing. And here’s new, sim- 
ple instructional material that makes 
letter writing fun. 


This material is from the non-profit 
organization, Young Friends Around The 
World. They have originated a new kind 
of inexpensive greeting card service for 
ages eight to seventeen. 


You send in your name, address, age and 
tell where you want a correspondent— 
anywhere in U.S. or a foreign land. 
Greeting card will be sent. ‘loo, name and 
address of new chum. Card, in 3-color, 
has place for your letter, your photo- 
graph, etc. 

It’s exciting getting an answer. And an 
answer is guaranteed. 

If further interested—write directly to YOUNG 
FRIENDS AROUND THE WORLD, non-profit organ- 
ization, 542 Fifth Ave., New York 19. Print 
own name and address, age and where you want 
your pen friend to live. sINGLE GREETING CARD 
(with new friend’s name and address) —15¢. If 
ordered all at one time, IN QUANTITIES OF 20, 
only 10¢ each. 


<, The garden fresh flavor and smooth 
’ chewing of WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT 
GUM brings welcome relaxation. 
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Adams Teachers Agency. ........::sccc.- Coy Mme Sie oy i oa A epee Rone : 217 Washington National Insurance Co. .... 196 
American Seating Co. ........ Inside back cover Laidlaw Brothers .. seesaw OAT World Book Co. ..... oosseestannnanennnnnnsnneesese 220 
Baltimore Teachers Agency ..................- 294 Macmillan Co. ...... aanat. 196. Wrigley, Jr. Go., William cn S28 i: 22) 
Binney and Smith Co. ....... ; 219 Maryland Institute fe . 193 Young America Films ...............00.0.00.00... 218 
Bituminous Coal Institute se’ Co., ae Cail a me 
Inside front cover ennsyivania State College ............ x ee - ” 
Bryant Teachers Bureau, Ine. ................ 224 ~ Pittsburgh Teachers Bureau 224 Y ours.. fe or the asking 
Central Teachers Agency ........... 224 Radio Corporation of America wae : ; aris : 
Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency . _ 224 Row, Peterson Co. ...... . 218 — ” th - or <— —s 
Educators Mutual Insurance Co. 194 Silver Burdett Co. ... cies — he ere ee i . in % bs 
Egan Travel Service, Anne .... 197 L. W. Singer Co., Inc. .. . 219 ee ear tye chee baad bro: ar vehiadl 
Fisk Teachers Agency ......... 224 Society for Visual Education ................ 193 an For pan ene nageen Se hee wae a 
Gin id G0... oie ss SH . 198 State Teachers Colleges .............. Back cover eels Toews : 
ican Teachers Agency ........ 24, han Teacher Agency ....................... 224 : 
Great American Teachers Agency 2 Strahan eacher Agency Mi Nesved Parag! Pritieain ell 
Baas list of railroad passenger trains in the 
United States, Canada, and Mexico 
= I ‘ < 7 f / C. ip which are identified by names. Gives 
points of origin and destination for each 
é ennsy VvanLa ave oO ege train, railroad, or railroads over which 
it operates, and the types of motive 
power. Suitable for social studies and 
business classes. Extra copies available NIA 
for free classroom distribution. (Associ- 
ation of American Railroads) 
47b The Music America Loves Best Record 
Catalog—a 240-page catalog of the 45 Ec 
finest music performed by the world’s 
p y (Radio Corporation of America) 
y y 46b Leaflet, “Setting Up Your Audio-Visual 
y INTER-SESSION V Education Program,” describes a new, 2710 
y June 12 to June 29 y Summer handbook prepared by the Audio-Visual 
y 5 Education Department of California that 
y 4 may be ordered through Society for 
6 MAIN SUMMER SESSION , - : - 
y Jae 2 e 11 ‘ Sessions Visual Education, Inc. 4614 
4 uly < to August , 43b King Coal Quiz—a booklet which gives ae 
, Y some surprising information on the coal 
; Post-SESSION Y 1951 industry and its age : other a 
, tries. (Bituminous Coal Institute 
, 1 
; —— : 31b See All the World Here in America— 
y Y Greyhound’s newest wall mural. 8 feet ee ee 
ASA SSS99 9999995555585 long. Lithographed in full color. Shows 
9 spots in America compared with sim- 
ilar spots in other parts of the world. 
Includes 4 lesson topics. One to a 
teacher. (Greyhound Li 
More than 500 academic, professional, 4b aie pe sl melds 
vocational, and technical courses leading line of folding tables, including cafe- 
to certification and degree requirements teria and kindergarten tables. (The 
on both the undergraduate and graduate Monroe Company) 
levels. One to 12 weeks of summer 41b Catalog of Physical Education Books— 
study in a cool, mountain environment. source of information about books avail- 
Comfortable living accommodations in able for teaching skills in the field of 
recently built dormitories for men health, physical education, recreation, 
women, and married couples Instruc- ee a rade wae, oe. 
? ‘ . Barnes ompan 
tional fees and other expenses moderate. - oe 
Numerous indoor and outdoor extracur- 
ricular activities, including Summer USE THIS COUPON 
Artists Series. State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
For catalogue write: Please have sent to me the items checked 
z ? in the quantities indicated. 3c is enclosed 
Director of Summer Sessions for each item checked. 
Room 102-B Burrowes Building 48b 47b 46b 43b 31b 4b 41b 4 
THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE oe te A. is Rep Bere the | ae Sipe NTE 
‘ ubject taught ...........0.0.0..00. fades. 
State College, Pennsylvania BARGE TAINO «sks AS ica nto eit vase paiats : And 
PCL RMROSR 22S iN cccsecs Ue occa nace Cc 
RP O11 agen SC ORLPS Mea apoE Sater ed DIRECT 
Ideal for “ae be Study Paw ecreation Enrolment: Boys................ Gah cece 
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MAKING SURE OF ARITHMETIC 


Morton-Gray 


grades 1-8 Springstun-Schaaf 


Assures permanent power by its: 
emphasis on meaning, spread-of- 
treatment, telescoped reteach- 


ing, planned practice, problem 


situations on the child's 
level, individual diagnosis 
and maintenance 


Workbooks and 


Teachers’ Guides 


SILVER BURDETT 


ompany 
45 East 17 Street, N. Y. 3, N. Y. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
Western Pennsylvania 
Abner H. Bagenstose 
2710 Crosby Avenue, Pittsburgh 16 
Eastern Pennsylvania 


Knute L. Johnson 
4614 Wocdland Avenue, Drexel Hill 








Home Study 








Courses aiding in certi- 
fication and college 
degree work 


Enroll Any Time 
Start Now 


Put in a Profitable 
Year 
Write for Bulletin 


Correspondence 
Study Division 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
THE PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE COLLEGE 





STATE COLLEGE, PA. 





And Folding 


Chairs 
DIRECT PRICES TO SCHOOLS, etc. 


THE MONROE COMPANY, INC 
26 CHURCH ST.Bee}a7 VG 7 
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Necrology 


MarcakET BELL, teacher in the Marys- 
ville public schools, November 29 


E. Coins Cupp, superintendent of 
Milton schools since 1945 and 
identified with Milton schools for 
29 years, April 20 


CanniE R. MILLER, teacher and prin- 
cipal in the DuBois public schools 
for 46 years before her retirement 
in 1939, November 17 


Harvey J. Stoupt, teacher in Mont- 
gomery County schools for 49 years 
before his retirement in 1949 


ANNA JANE FINLEY, teacher in the 
Pittsburgh schools before her retire- 
ment in 1928, November 19 


Ira E. SHaw, teacher in the New Cum- 
berland and York County schools 
before his retirement, November 30 


First LIEUTENANT Ropert C. Mc- 
GREGOR, teacher in the Dormont 
public schools on military leave 


MaBEL F. Grunben, Harrisburg school 
teacher for 31 years, December 6 


ReuBeEN A. NacEL, former principal at 
Leet Township in Leetsdale schools 
and teacher in New Galilee and Big 
Beaver Township, Beaver County, 
November 15. Mr. Nagel had just 
been elected to his sixth term in the 
General Assembly of Pennsylvania 


Mrs. ETHEL MacGrecor, teacher in 
the schools of Shinglehouse and vi- 
cinity for 35 years before her re- 
tirement in January, 1950, Septem- 


ber 26 


Calendar 


February 8-10—Pa. Music Educators 
Assn. State Chorus Festival, Ellwood 
City 

February 16-20—Annual Convention, 
National School Boards Assn., At- 
lantic City, N. J. 

February 17-22—National Convention, 


American Assn. of School Adminis- 
trators, Atlantic City, N. J. 


March 1—Retail Sales Conference, 
State Teachers College, Bloomsburg 


March 2-3—Pa. Forensic and Music 
League One-Act Play Contest, State 
Finals 











RESOLVED — 


not to miss a day of school this 
year! 


A GOOD RESOLUTION — 


but very difficult to live up to 
should sickness or accident 
suddenly strike... 


YOU CAN RESOLVE — 


and be sure your resolution 
will not be broken—to protect 
your precious income; regard- 
less of what happens . 

with a TPU Health and 

Accident certificate . 
TPU protection is PURSE- 
onalized protection because it 
protects your wealth when 
your health fails you. You get 
full benefits whether or not 
you are carrying other hos- 
pitalization. 


RESOLVE, 


also, to consider the security 
of Life protection for yourself 
and members of your family. 


INVEST BUT A PENNY! 


Fill out the coupon below. 
Paste it on a penny postcard 
and mail it today. Find out 
how much protection you can 
have for so little cost. 


TEACHERS 
PROTECTIVE 
UNION 

116 N. Prince St. 
Lancaster, Pa. 


Please send me complete in- 
formation about TPU member- 
ship. (Check one) ....Health & 
Accident, ....Life, ....Both 
H & A and Life. 








March 26-30—Annual Study Confer- 
ence, Assn. for Childhood Educa- 
tion International, Seattle, Wash. 

March 28-31—National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics, William 
Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh 


March 28-31—National Art Education 


Assn. Convention, Statler Hotel, 


New York City 


April .6-7—Sixth Annual Eastern Pa. 
School Library Conference, State 
Teachers College, Millersville 


April 11-14—Southeastern Convention 
District, Philadelphia 


April 12—Third Annual Conference, 


Northwestern Pa. Council for the 
Social Studies, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Edinboro 

April 14—Pa. Business Educators’ 
Assn. Conference (Western), Butler 
High School 


April 17-20—American Assn. for 
Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, Hotel Book-Cadillac, 


Detroit, Michigan 

April 19-21—Pa. Forensic and Music 
League State Contests 

April 20-21—Second Annual Confer- 
ence, Pa. Assn. of Highway Safety 
Educators, Community Building, 
Hershey 








M. A. BRYANT 


Teachers Bureau |e 4 e BRYANT 


BRYAN 711-713 Witherspoon Bldg. W. D. GREULICH 
Member——N.A.T.A. PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. PEnnypacker 5-1223 
CONSULTANTS TO SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Quality Teachers and Positions Listed Throughout the Year 
FromNew York—Philadelphia Suburban Areas to Distant Points 











TEACHERS NEEDED - CONTINUAL DEMAND 
Register Now With 


CENTRAL TEACHERS AGENCY 
++ Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 
C. H. Gordinier, Manager 202 WALNUT ST., HARRISBURG, PA. 


A large and permanent clientele Phone 3-5797 No charge to school officials 











THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
632-33 Witherspoon Bldg. PHILADELPHIA Walnut and Juniper Sts 
Discriminating service on direct calls only, based on wide personal contacts, national affiliations, 
and extensive, carefully selected enrollment lists. 


E. F. Maloney 
E. F. Maloney, Jr. 


5-1745 


Kingsley { 5-1746 Personal Discriminating Service } Managers 











TEACHERS NEEDED—El tary—S y—College. We have, officially listed, 
hundreds of splendid positions. Why not investigate these through us? Our many 
years of experience in placing teachers—a quarter of a century under the same 
——— you expert guidance—so important in seeking a position. Write 
immedia 3 Fi, 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Established 1880 Successor to THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 71st Year 
205 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 





ae 








April 20-21—Secondary Education” 
Conference, State Teachers Colleg 7 
Bloomsburg FE 

April 23-27—Eastern District, Amer | 
ican Assn. for Health, Physical Ed. 
ucation, and Recreation, Hotel Stat. 
ler, New York, N. Y. 

April 26-28—Pa. Music Educators 
Assn. Collegiate Band Festival, Beth- 
lehem : 

April 26-28—Fourth University of © 
Kentucky Foreign Language Con. ~ 
ference, Lexington : 

April 28—Pa. Business Educators’ q 
Assn. Conference (Eastern), Nor- © 
ristown High School q 

May 4-5—19th Annual Business Edu- | 

cation Conference, State Teachers — 

College, Bloomsburg 


May 6-12—National Music Week 



























May 10-12—Pa. Music Educators 
Assn. State Orchestra Festival, 
Philadelphia 


July 1-7—89th Annual Meeting, Na- 
tional Education Association, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

October 9-10—Pa. State School Di- 
rectors’ Association Convention, 
Harrisburg 

October, 20—Second Annual State- 
wide Conference, Classroom Teach- 
ers, Bedford Springs 

December 13-15—Convention, Penna. 
State Assn. for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, Penn- 


Sheraton Hotel, Philadelphia 
TEACHERS 


ADAMS ine 


$2,200 — 37 WEEK TERM — _ $4,000 
Paris, London, Rio, Rome—all great capitols but 
none so great or so beautiful as your own Wash- 
ington. Wouldn’t you like to live here? Apply now. 
NO REGISTRATION FEE —12TH YEAR 
T. David Parrack, mgr. - Member N. A. T. A. 
Colorado Bldg., 14th & G, N.W., Washington, D. C. 








1? 








Write immediately. Member National Association of Teachers’ Agenci 














PITTSBURGH TEACHERS BUREAU 


(Founded 1924) 
944-994 Union Trust Bldg. PITTSBURGH, PA. Fifth Ave. & Grant St. 
Excellent positions listed every month of the year. Elementary, high school, college 
and administrative. Our experience as a former teacher, principal and superinten- 
dent, our specialization in teacher placement, and wide personal contacts are at 
your service. 


Atlantic 1-5398 Member N.A.T.A. John B. Ritter, Manager 





Seeking a Position? 
Many second semester vacancies 


listed, East and South. $2,200 to 
$5,400. Write for information. 


The Baltimore Teachers Agency 
(Est. 1925) 
William K. Yocum, ee 
516 N. Charles St., Baltimore 1, Md. 
Member N. A. T. A. 




















Excellent Teaching Positions are available 
NEW JERSEY stranan teacher AGENCY 
Stacy-Trent Hotel, Trenton 8, N. J. 
Dr. Charles J. Strahan, President, 18 years Deputy 
Commissioner of Education, 6 years Executive 


Secretary, New Jersey Education Association. 
G. EDWARD McCOMSEY, Manager 


Good Salaries 
Tenure Pensions 
Access to Universities 














WANT TO TEACH IN THE 
FAR WEST? 
Let us help you find a good position. — 
CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 


Columbia Bldg. Spokane 8, Wash. 4 
Member NATA C. J. Cooil, Mgr. — 
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